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Are  you  tired 

of  waiting  on  the  bindery  to  return  your  books  sent  for  repairs?  If  so,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us,  as  we  operate  the  “World’s  Greatest  Economic  Book  Bindery 
with  a  capacity  of  two  million  volumes  per  year  and  can  give  you  quality  work  and 
Speedy  Delivery. 

We  use  only  the  best  materials — for  instance,  we  standardize  on  Holliston  Linens 
and  Buckram.  Our  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  grade,  being  performed  by  100% 
American  mechanics  supervised  by  a  pioneer  in  the  re-binding  field. 

Send  us  a  book  (i2mo)  today  and  we  will  re-bind  as  a  free  sample  of  our  work. 

Universal  Publishing  Syndicate 

1 512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 

“The  All-American  Bookbindery.” 


Riverside  Library  Service  School 

Riverside,  California 


Winter  School  January  9~March  17,  1922 


CATALOGING  AND  CLASSIFICATION- 
REFERENCE  AND  DOCUMENTS— 
PERIODICALS  AND  SERIALS— 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY- 
BINDING  AND  REPAIR- 
BOOK  SELECTION  AND  LOAN  WORK— 
THE  BUSINESS  LIBRARY— 


Mary  E.  Hyde 
Lillian  L.  Dickson 
Alice  M.  Butterfield 
Alice  M.  Butterfield 
W.  Elmo  Reavis 
Zulema  Kostomlatsky 

Louise  B.  Krause 

(H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.) 


Library  Administration  and  library  law  —  Lecture  to  be  announced  later. 
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13  "BOOKS  WITH  PURPOSE”  TITLES 


Were  Included  in  The  CONTINENT’S  List  oj 
“100  Religious  Books  Worth  Reading ” 

HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  ARE  ON  YOUR  SHELVES  ? 

JESUS  OF  HISTORY 

T.  R.  Glover.  Cloth,  $1.50 

THAT  ONE  FACE 

Richard  Roberts.  Cloth,  $1.50 

MEANING  OF  FAITH 


Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Art  leather  cloth,  $1.35 


BASIC  IDEAS  OF  RELIGION 

Richard  Wilde  Micou.  Cloth,  $2.75 

SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS 

W.  Rauschenbusch  Art  leather  cloth,  $1.15 

MEANING  OF  SERVICE 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Art  leather  cloth,  $1.25 

PSALMS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Cleland  B.  McAfee.  Art  leather  cloth,  $1.15 

WORLD  FACTS  AND  AMERICA’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

C.  H.  Patton.  Cloth,  $1.25 

MISSIONARY  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WAR 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  “Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook.”  Cloth,  $2.25 

CHURCH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  “Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook.”  Cloth,  $2.00 

DEMOCRATIC  MOVEMENT  IN  ASIA 

Tyler  Dennett.  Art  leather  cloth,  $2.25 

FINDING  THE  COMRADE  GOD 

G.  W.  Fiske.  Cloth,  $1.35 

JESUS  THE  MASTER  TEACHER 

H.  H.  Horne.  Cloth,  $2.25 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 


PURPOSE 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  OLD 


One  expensive  picture  book  will  do  the  work  of  two  or 
three  if  worn-out  copies  are  rehabilitated  in  our  Children’s 
Scrapbooks.  Price  17c  up.  Write  us  or  see  catalog  No.  24 
for  particulars. 

GAYLORD  BROS.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and  includes  books 
of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately,  and 
our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Piitnamc  Library  Department 

^  U  l  11  &  111  v  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 
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Make  the  most  of 

Children’s  Book  W eek 

November  13-19 ,  1921 

These  items  will  help. 

AN  EXHIBIT  ON  CHILDREN’S  READING 

Ten  placards  20  x  26  inches  in  size,  comprising  14  real  photographs  and  appropriate 
wording.  Printed  on  heavy,  gray  cover  stock. 

For  use  at  county  fairs,  conventions,  club  meetings,  teachers’  institutes  and  meet¬ 
ings,  in  the  library  and  elsewhere. 

Price  $10.00  for  the  set  of  10 
panels.  Postage  or  express  extra. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

A  new  buying  list  for  parents  and  others  who  make  gifts  to  children.  Compiled,  by 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle. 

For  distribution  by  libraries,  schools  and  book  stores. 

One  hundred  titles  with  prices  and  brief  descriptive  notes.  Attractively  printed  in 
two  colors.  16  pages,  about  3y2  x  6  inches. 

Your  imprint  will  appear  on  title  page.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  compiler  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  will  be  your  list. 

Our  price  for  one  thousand  is  about  one-third  or  one-half  what  it  would  cost  you 
to  print  one  thousand  for  yourself. 

Order  enough  to  last  until  Christmas.  Begin  distribution  during  Children’s  Book 
Week. 

Prices 

With  your  own  library  imprint 


100  copies .  $3.00 

250  copies .  6.00 

500  copies .  11.00 

1,000  copies .  20.00 


Postage  or  express  extra. 

For  early  delivery ,  order  at  once . 


American  Library  Association 

78  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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Olivers’  Bindings 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  we  have  continuously  bound  NEW  and 
OLD  books  for  Public  Libraries. 

Olivers’  bindings  have  won  recognition  because  of  their  strength,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  lasting  qualities. 

The  books  we  bind  will  last  intact  as  long  as  the  pages  are  clean  enough 
for  service,  thus  effecting  for  the  Library  a  saving  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

We  supply  NEW  books  bound  in  one  or  other  of  our  three  methods: 
viz. — half  leather — full  buckram,  or  publishers’  covers,  strongly  reinforced. 

During  1921  we  propose  to  issue  frequent  lists  of  new,  worth-while 
fiction  and  juveniles,  carefully  selected  and  specially  priced.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  copies  to  Libraries  on  request. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Another  Sign  of  Normalcy! 


These  pamphlet  cases  you  have 
wanted 

Material :  Basswood,  covered  with  brown 
marble  paper. 

Sizes  (Outside  measurements)  Prices  (any  quantity) 

No.  0.  9%x7x3  inches.  .  25c 

No.  1.  11x7x3  inches  .  .  30c 

No.  2.  12bi x9 x 3  inches  .  35c 

(Prices  do  not  include  transportation) 


Library  Supplies  Department 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
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A  first  Attempt  to  Correlate  the  Special 
Information  Sources  of  a  Nation 

The 

Special  Libraries  Directory 

1300  Special  Libraries 
400  Descriptive  Notes 

Represents  several  years  of 
investigation  by  the  S.  L.  A. 

Census  Committee,  William 
F.  Jacob,  Chairman,  Supple¬ 
mented  by  local  surveys  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edited  by  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr. 

Price  $2.00 

Spi  cial  Libraries  Association 

3363  Sixteenth  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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VIEW  IN  CHILDREN’S  ROOM  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  wall  shelving  shown  is  of  metal  4'6"  high  equipped  with  9"  “Open  Bar’’ 
adjustable  shelves. 

The  main  stack  room  and  43  other  rooms  in  this  library  are  all  equipped 
with  SNEAD  STANDARD  STACKS,  the  total  book  capacity  of  same  being 
3,500,000  volumes. 

Long  experience  in  equipping  libraries  of  all  sizes  has  given  our  experts 
a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  library  construction  and  arrangement,  which 
is  available  without  charge  or  obligation  to  the  library  officials  and  architects. 

Detailed  plans  and.  description  of  many  notable  library  buildings  are  found 
in  our  publication  “Library  Planning,  Bookstacks  and  Shelving,”  which  will  be 
sent  free  wherever  it  will  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  library 
construction. 

• 

SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET.  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
.  Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Certification  and  Civil  Service  Control 

By  JOHN  COTTON  DANA, 

Librarian,  Newark  Free  Public  Library 


SEVERAL  States  have  “Commissions”  which 
examine,  standardize  and  certify  persons 
who  wish  to  enter  library  work.  These  com¬ 
missions  have  not  given  to  libraries  satisfactory 
service;  indeed,  librarians  who  have  had  direct 
experience  with  them  seem  to  be  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  they  interfere  with 
the  wise  and  proper  selection  and  employment 
of  assistants,  slow  up  library  work  and  lower 
the  quality  of  library  staffs. 

On  first  thought  it  is  surprising  to  find  li¬ 
brarians,  individually  and  at  their  conferences, 
crying  out  for  more  of  this  very  thing  toward 
which  they  have  long  been  hostile.  They  cry 
out  now  for  another  “Commission  of  Inter¬ 
ference”  which  shall  examine  not  only  those 
persons  who  seek  library  employment,  but  also 
most  of  those  already  employed;  which  shall 
“standardize”  all  who'  are  “examined,”  and 
shall  “certificate”  such  as  in  their  wisdom  they 
find  worthy  to  work  in  libraries.  This  is  “Civil 
Service,”  is  it  not?  If  civil  service  is  not 
approved  of  in  its  present  form,  why  do  we  ask 
for  the  same  thing  in  a  new  form? 

The  obvious  and  brief  answer  is  too  impolite 
for  statement  here.  The  involved  and  courteous 
answer  is  two-fold:  1,  Librarians  are  of  an 
ovilious  habit;  and,  2,  Librarians  have  that 
ancient  affection,  governmentitis. 

I  am  sure  it  is  quite  an  idle  task,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  one  who  has,  with  a  few  others,  been 
frankly  rejected  by  librarians  at  a  national 
conference,  to  try  to  turn  the  stream  of  library 
appeal  away  from  a  call  for  more  of  govern¬ 
ment  supervision,  away  from  a  call  for  more 
management  of  libraries  by  State  and  federal 
authorities,  and  toward  more  of  management 
by  those  who  care  most  that  their  libraries  be 
managed  effectively  and  know  they  can  be  so 
managed — that  is,  by  librarians,  trustees  and 
the  communities  they  serve.  But  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  register  the  protest  of  at  least  one  li¬ 
brarian  against  the  inroads  of  the  itch  for 
supervision  by  uninformed  outsiders  which  has 


attacked  my  colleagues,  and  there  is  a  remote 
possibility  that  a  few  others  may  wish  to  join 
in  my  protest. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  give  body 
to  the  charge  that  governmentitis  now  possesses 
librarians: 

The  law  of  a  certain  western  State  says  that 
smaller  public  libraries  shall  buy,  or  make  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public,  only  books  recommended 
in  booklists  issued  by  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  county  library  laws  of  nine  States  make 
a  feature  of  “certification,”  this  obviously 
meaning  that  in  all  these  States  workers  in 
county  libraries  are  to  be  selected,  not  by  those 
for  whom  and  under  whom  they  are  to  work, 
but  by  a  State  commission  with  full  civil  ser¬ 
vice  powers. 

In  one  State  the  libraries  which  do  not  com¬ 
ply  fully  with  the  laws  for  “certifying,”  by 
and  thru  outside  agencies,  all  who  work  in 
them,  are  penalized  for  their  display  of  inde¬ 
pendence  by  being  refused  both  State  aid  and 
the  power  to  accept  aid  from  local  taxes. 

For  more  than  three  years  librarians  have 
voted  at  meetings  of  their  State  and  national 
associations,  and  almost  unanimously,  and  on 
almost  every  occasion  that  offered  therefor,  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  civil  service  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  work.  They  seem  keen  to 
establish,  a  national  labor  union  of  library 
workers,  whose  members  shall  be  chosen  by 
State  commissions;  and  to  make  all  libraries 
“closed  shops”  to  all  save  members  whose 
tickets  bear  the  approval  of  a  remote  board  of 
examiners.  It  seeim  not  to  disturb  them  to 
learn  that  the  examining  boards,  who  are  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  work  in  their  libraries,  will  be  in  most 
cases  quite  ignorant  of  the  special  qualities  that 
make  good  workers  in  libraries,  and  of  local 
conditions;  and  will  be  keen  to  exalt  their 
duties;  and  will  in  many  cases  be  appointed 
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not  because  of  fitness  for  their  tasks  but  for 
purely  “political”  reasons. 

We  now  have,  as  these  few  facts  show,  the 
stream  of  State  civil  service  interference  with 
library  management  in  full  spate,  and  the 
great  body  of  librarians  are  rejoicing  in  its 
flow  and  in  its  steady  rise. 

New  York  State,  long  famous  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  governmental  machinery,  gives  us 
a  note  which  should  be  added  to  the  facts 
which  have  been  briefly  stated.  In  the  34th 
annual  report  of  its  library  school,  published 
this  year,  are  the  following  paragraphs,  under 
the  heading  “Librarianship  and  State  Certifica¬ 
tion.”  To  the  quotations  I  have  added  certain 
comments,  printed  in  italics. 

“Library  work  is  too  easy  to  get  into.”  So 
are  open  shops ;  therefore,  form  Unions  and 
issue  cards  to  members. 

“This  entire  absence  of  standards  or  require¬ 
ments  for  practising  librarianship  (save  such 
as  a  few  libraries  have  voluntarily  fixed  for 
themselves)  not  only  keeps  at  a  hopelessly  low 
level  the  educational  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  librarians,  but  (as  a  logical  result) 
keeps  salaries  small.”  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
funds  to  pay  for  workers  now ;  by  what  magic 
will  funds  appear  to  pay  higher  wages? 

“And  this  condition  operates  in  another  way. 
It  makes  professional  training  seem  unnecessary 
and  thus  reduces  the  number  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  attend  the  few  library  schools.” 
Who  will  prove  these  statements?  So  the  new 
laws  will  at  least  fill  our  library  schools!  And 
are  the  schools  therefore  the  eager  advocates  of 
those  laws? 

“Why  spend  time  for  library  training  when 
without  it  there  is  immediate  employment  on 
every  hand?”  Consider  the  advantages  of  own¬ 
ing  a  union  card,  and,  thru  it  compelling  libra¬ 
rians  to  have  you  whether  they  like  you  or  not! 

“Looking  to  the  closely  allied  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  for  a  convincing  analogy,  the  point  in  li¬ 
brary  development  would  seem  to  be  reached, 
perhaps  passed,  when  a  system  of  state  certifi¬ 
cation  shall  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  li¬ 
brary  personnel  and  thru  it  of  course  to  all 
library  development  and  usefulness.”  State 
certification  gives  jobs  to  many;  but  that  it  has 
given  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  personnel  of 
any  calling  has  yet  to  be  shown. 

“To  the  certification  plan  proposed  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  coupled  the  proposal  for  a  small 
state  appropriation  to  be  paid  to  libraries 
which  employ  certified  librarians.”  It  appears 
that  the  excellencies  of  state  certification  are  not 
seen  by  all;  therefore,  those  who  are  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  them  are  to  be  penalized  for  their 
myopia! 


Arguments  against  the  general  theory,  on 
which  is  based  the  demand  my  associates  make 
for  more  governmentalism,  are  easily  found; 
but  would  not  be  heeded  if  here  presented.  The 
trend  of  public  sentiment  is  toward  a  more  and 
more  penetrating  and  a  wider  and  wider  social¬ 
ism.  Thru  it  Germany  rose  to  its  high  estate, 
under  Prussian  guidance.  “Verboten”  was  its 
magic  word,  and  in  this  country  we  accept  each 
year  more  readily  the  command  “Obey,”  “Obey,” 
“Obey”;  and  honestly  expect  to  find,  in  the 
power  that  gives  us  a  command  and  in  our 
ready  and  eager  submission  to  it,  the  key  that 
will  open  the  door  to  that  greater  social  effect¬ 
iveness  that,  for  a  few  short  generations,  we 
of  this  new  land  believed  could  be  found  only 
in  individual  responsibility  coupled  with  in¬ 
dividual  reward  for  responsibility  well  borne. 

As  I  have  already  said,  protests  are  useless, 
as  such.  But  let  me  add  a  few  quotations  which 
at  least  hint  at  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  me. 

J.  A.  Hobson,  an  English  writer  of  good 
standing,  in  a  review  of  a  recent  book  by 
Graham  Wallas  says  that  Wallas  discusses  fully 
the  claims  of  guild  socialists,  syndicalists,  and 
others  to  fasten  the  supremacy  of  professional¬ 
ism  or  vocational  organization  upon  society  and 
to  endow  it  with  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  vested  in  territorial  democ¬ 
racy.  Wallas  combats  this  tendency  by  means 
of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  dangers  and  de¬ 
fects  of  professionalism  as  illustrated  in  law, 
medicine,  and  teaching.  The  professions  tend 
to  mechanical  routine,  excessive  conservatism, 
and  a  tyrannous  attitude  toward  the  public. 
Especially  in  teaching  (and  I  venture  to  add,  in 
libraries,  J.  C.  D.),  it  is  essential  that  parents 
and  representatives  of  the  general  public  schools 
retain  a  real  voice  in  choice  of  teachers,  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  taught,  the  allocation  of  public  funds 
to  various  grades  of  education,  and  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangements. 

Mr.  Wallas’s  appeal  is  made  this  very  day.  A 
like  appeal  was  made  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
by  one  who  seems  now  to  have  had  quite  the 
prophet’s  vision.  He  wrote  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Just  as  the  system  of  voluntary  co-operation 
by  companies,  associations,  unions,  to  achieve 
business  ends  and  other  ends,  spreads  thruout 
a  community;  so  does  the  antagonistic  system 
of  compulsory  co-operation  under  State  -agencies 
spread;  and  the  larger  becomes  its  extension  the 
more  power  of  spreading  it  gets.  For  example: 
Laws  to  check  intemperance,  not  having  done 
what  was  expected,  there  come  demands  for 
more  thoro-going  laws,  locally  preventing  the 
sale  altogether;  and  in  America  these"  will 
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doubtless  be  followed  by  demands  that  preven¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  universal!  (Written  40  years 
ago,  and  time  has  proved  it.  true!  J.  C.  D.) 

Every  extension  of  the  regulative  policy  in¬ 
volves  an  addition  to  the  regulative  agents — a 
further  growth  of  officialism  and  an  increasing 
power  of  the  organization  formed  of  officials 
(and  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  organized  body 
of  Civil  Service  appointees  of  New  Jersey  is 
the  most  powerful  political  body  in  the  State! 
J.  C.  D.)  having  common  interests  .  .  . 

An  organization  of  officials,  once  passing  a 
certain  stage  of  growth,  becomes  less  and  less 
resistible.  .  .  .  The  more  numerous  public  in¬ 
strumentalities  become,  the  more  is  there  gen¬ 
erated  in  citizens  the  notion  that  everything  is  to 
be  done  for  them,  and  nothing  by  them.  .  .  . 
The  socialist  speculation  is  vitiated  by  an  as¬ 
sumption  like  that  which  vitiates  the  specula¬ 


tions  of  the  “practical”  politician.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  officialism  will  work  as  it  is  intended 
to  work,  which  it  never  does! 

The  belief  of  the  socialists  is  that  by  due 
skill  an  ill-working  humanity  may  be  framed 
into  well-working  institutions.  It  is  a  delusion. 
The  defective  natures  of  citizens  will  show 
themselves  in  the  bad  acting  of  whatever  social 
structure  they  are  arranged  into.  There  is  no 
political  alchemy  by  which  you  can  get  golden 
conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts. 

And  do  we  library  people  really  believe  that 
we,  not  having  ourselves  made,  by  our  own  zeal 
and  ability,  the  calling  of  librarianship  of  the 
high  standing  we  desire,  can  cause  it  to  be  made 
of  the  desired  high  standing  by  and  thru  the 
machinery  of  an  unskilled  civil  service  com¬ 
mission,  which  new  laws  will  set  up? 


How  to  Import 


THE  (smaller  libraries  want  to  know  why 
and  how  to  import.  Let  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  tell  them.  Here  is  a  bill  for  twenty-five  new 
English  books  recently  purchased  by  a  Western 
library  of  50,000  volumes  from  a  well-known 
London  dealer.  In  parallel  columns  are  set 
the  prices  asked  by  the  American  handlers  of 
these  stocks.  Both  columns  are  bona  fide,  the 
one  based  on  an  actual  invoice,  the  other  upon 
quotations  given  on  request.  Both  include 
carriage.  The  list  follows: 


for  $76.07.  Taken  from  stock  in  this  country, 
they  would  have  cost  $119.58,  or  nearly  sixty 
per  cent  more. 

That’s  why.  An  attractive  menu,  certainly. 
But  how  prepare  it?  It  must  take  a  smart 
cook,  some  may  say.  Not  at  all.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  this  business.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  mail  an  order  to  Europe  as  to  New  York, 
and  just  as  simple  to  draw  a  cheque  for  pounds 
or  francs  as  for  dollars  and  cents.  And  to  the 
librarian  there  is  no  “concealed  expense”  in  it, 


Amar.  Human  motor.  1920 . 

Angell.  Fruits  of  victory.  1921 . 

Ashley.  Modern  tariff  history.  1920 . 

Barker  and  Rees.  Making  of  Europe.  1920... 

Benson.  Our  family  affairs.  1920 . . . 

Benson.  Life  in  a  medieval  city.  1920 . 

Black’s  Dictionary  of  pictures.  1921 . 

Black’s  Gardening  dictionary.  1921 . 

Bliicher.  English  wife  in  Berlin.  1921 . 

Brown.  Principles  of  economic  geography.  1920 
Brown.  Psychology  and  psychotherapy.  1921 . . .' 

Cammaerts.  Belgium.  1921 . 

Carter.  Jute.  1921 . 

Cole.  Perspective.  1921 . 

Cunnison.  Economics.  1920 . 

Deschanel.  Gambetta.  1920 . 

Drever.  Psychology  of  industry.  1921 . 

Ellis.  Gloves.  1921 . 

Farnell.  Spanish  prose  and  poetry.  1920 . 

Fenn.  Design  and  tradition.  1920 . 

Garner.  International  law.  1920 . 

Glass.  Drawing,  design,  etc.  1921 . 

Hamsun.  Growth  of  the  soil.  1920.. . 

Hollander.  In  search  of  the  soul.  1921 . 

Leacock.  Winsome  Winnie.  1920 . 


London 

Price  to 

American  Price  to 

List  Price 

Library 

List  Price  Library 

Routledge 

30/- 

$5.70 

Dutton 

$10.00 

$9.15 

Collins 

8/- 

1.67 

Century 

3.00 

2.78 

Murray 

16/- 

3.11 

Dutton 

5.00 

4.65 

Black 

6/- 

1.21 

Macmillan 

2.10 

1.97 

Cassell 

16/- 

3.08 

Doran 

4.00 

3.75 

S.  P.  C. 

K.  5/- 

1.02 

Macmillan 

2.00 

1.86 

Black 

12/6 

2.43 

Macmillan 

4.50 

4.13 

Black 

15/- 

2.93 

Macmillan 

6.00 

5.52 

Constable 

19/- 

3.64 

Dutton 

6.00 

5.55 

Pitman 

10/- 

2.04 

Pitman 

3.50 

2.74 

Arnold 

8/6 

1.69 

Longmans 

3.00 

1.85 

Unwin 

12/6 

2.43 

Appleton 

3.50 

3.50 

Bale 

5/- 

1.02 

Macmillan 

2.00 

1.86 

Seeley 

18/- 

3.46 

Lippincott 

4.50 

4.15 

Methuen 

5/- 

1.03 

Dutton 

2.00 

1.95 

Heinemann  15/- 

2.81 

Dodd 

4.50 

4.15 

Methuen 

6)/- 

1.03 

Dutton 

2.50 

2.40 

Pitman 

3/- 

.62 

Pitman 

1.00 

.84 

Oxford 

10/6 

2.04 

Oxford 

5.25 

2.50 

Chapman 

30/- 

5.70 

Scribner 

10.00 

9.15 

Longmans 

72/- 

13.71 

Longmans 

24.00 

14.36 

Batsford 

12/- 

2.37 

Dutton 

6.00 

5.55 

Gyldendal 

9/- 

1.78 

Knopf 

5.00 

4.59 

K.  Paul 

42/- 

8.53 

Dutton 

20.00 

18.95 

Lane 

5/- 

1.02 

Lane 

1.75 

1.68 

Twenty-five  English  titles  are  seen  thus  to  as  one  apologist  for  the  old  order  suggests, 
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1.  Order  from  dealers,  not  publishers.  The 
latter  may  merely  transfer  the  account  to 
America.  The  following  agents,  in  the  five 
countries  from  which  libraries  draw  most  of 
their  foreign  books,  are  favorably  known  in 

f  np  I  mtpn  StntPQ  • 

For  England,  E.  G.  Allen  and  Son,  Ltd,  12-14 
Grape  St,  Shaftesbury  Ave,  London,  W.G.  2; 
B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  2. 

For  France,  Librairie  Terquem,  1  Rue  Scribe, 
Paris. 

For  Germany,  Otto  Harrassowitz  Buchhandlung, 
14  Querstrasse,  Leipzig. 

For  Italy,  Libreria  Liberma,  Via  Francesco 
Crispi  81,  Rome. 

For  Spain,  Victoriano  Suarez,  Preciados  48, 
Madrid. 

Addresses  in  other  countries  may  be  given 
on  request. 

2.  Import  by  post,  not  by  freight.  The 
latter  is  slow,  costly  and  troublesome.  There 
is  a  tariff  on  English  books  published  within 
twenty  years,  but  libraries  are  exempt.  Book 
parcels  are  delivered  like  other  mail,  without 
any  formality,  if  addressed  to  the  library. 

3.  The  bill  is  rendered  in  foreign  money. 
To  settle  it,  a  draft  or  money  order  (preferably 
the  former)  can  be  secured  from  any  office  of 
the  American  Railway  Express  Company.  A 
local  bank,  too,  may  be  the  medium.  The 
post  office,  however,  should  not  be  employed, 
because  its  rates  of  conversion  exceed  current 
values,  and,  besides,  are  not  available  at  all 
for  certain  countries.  Thus,  in  the  above  list, 
a  postal  money  order  cannot  now  be  sent  to 
Germany  or  Spain,  while  for  Italy  the  sender 
must  make  his  own  conversion.  For  England 
$4.00  is  charged  for  a  pound  sterling  ($3.75 
being  the  present  value),  and  only  11  French 
francs  (instead  of  the  current  14)  are  given 
for  $1.00.  The  Express  Company  settles  with 
the  library  in  dollars,  and  gives  a  cheque  or 
money  order  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  agent. 
That’s  the  whole  transaction. 

4.  As  libraries  find  it  useful  to  have  regular 
lists  of  new  publications  from  which  to  select 
their  American  purchases — the  A.  L.  A.  Book¬ 
list,  Cumulative  Book  Index,  Publishers’  Week¬ 
ly,  etc. — so  they  may  desire  similar  European 
trade  bibliographies.  For  the  same  five  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  above,  the  following  are 
available: 

For  England,  (a)  The  Bookseller  (monthly), 
10  s.;  (b)  English  Catalogue  of  Books  (an¬ 
nual),  15  s. 

For  France,  Bibliographie  de  la  France  (week¬ 
ly),  60  fr. 


For  Germany,  (a)  Wochentliches  Verzeichnis 
.  .  .  des  deutschen  Buchhandels,  198  M., 
(b)  Halbjahresverzeichnis  der  .  .  .  Bucher 
[etc.],  154  M. 

For  Italy,  Bollettino  delle  publicazioni  italiane 
(monthly),  14  fr. 

For  Spain,  Bibliografia  Espanola  (monthly), 
15  pes. 

If  critical  reviews  be  wanted,  one  will  begin 
by  adding  the  (London)  Times  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement. 

The  Committee  has  received  a  communica¬ 
tion,  dated  October  25,  1921,  from  the  present 
manager  of  the  Agence  de  Librairie  et  de  Publi¬ 
cations  (“A.  L.  P.”)  Mr.  J.  Delbourgo,  disavow¬ 
ing  the  offer  published  in  the  Library  Journal 
of  September  1,  1921  by  his  predecessor.  New 
terms  in  detail  are  not  yet  to  hand.  Libraries 
therefore  will  proceed  with  caution. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney, 
Anna  G.  Hubbard, 

Purd  B.  Wright, 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 

A  Serious  Appeal 

OMETH  now  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  headed  by  Willis  Kerr  of  Kansas, 
and  at  his  side  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  Charles  H. 
Compton,  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  and  other  Citiz¬ 
ens  of  Standing,  with  an  appeal  to  Librarians 
for  True  Tales  which  May  be  Told  for  the  Glory 
and  Advancement  of  the  Library  Service. 

These  Men  and  Women  know  of  many  Fair 
Communities  in  our  Great  Country  where  the 
blessings  of  Library  Service  are  not  known. 
From  these  Famine  Stricken  Areas  Arises  Now 
and  Again  a  Cry,  ‘‘Tell  us  What  a  Library  Can 
Do!  To  What  End  Should  We  Essay  to  Raise 
up  a  Library?” 

Therefore  Willis  Kerr  and  his  Fellow  Work¬ 
ers  in  the  Vineyard  of  Publicity  urge  upon  all 
to  Tell  Tales  out  of  Libraries,  Tales  that  May 
Prove  how  Libraries  Can  Help  Business,  Ad¬ 
vance  Education,  and  build  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Stature  of  Mind  and  Soul  Needed  in  this 
Republic. 

Paul  M.  Paine,  of  Syracuse,  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  New  York,  Asks  the  Honor  of  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Editing  such  Tales  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Welfare  of  Library  Service. 

W.  H.  Kerr. 


The  October  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Haverhill  Public  Library  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Library’s  picture  collection.  Last  year  32,- 
187  pictures  were  circulated,  the  majority  of 
which  were  used  in  the  schools.  The  whole  col¬ 
lection  numbers  about  40,000  pieces. 


National  Certification  and  Training* 


A  PLAN  for  a  national  certification  system 
presented  to  the  Association  in  very 
general  outline  at  the  Asbury  Park  Con¬ 
ference  in  1919  was  informally  approved  at 
that  time  and  referred  to  the  Council.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  considered  by  the  committee  in 
charge  and  embodied  in  the  Enlarged  Program. 
Altho  it  later  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
major  part  of  that  Program,  the  certification 
proposal  has  survived  as  the  one  feature  aiming 
at  the  advancement  of  the  library  profession 
which  must  not  be  abandoned,  but  carried  for¬ 
ward  at  all  hazards.  In  spite  of  the  general 
approval  it  has  won  and  some  impatience  to 
see  it  put  into  effect,  your  Committee  considers 
it  advisable  in  a  matter  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  to  proceed  deliberately.  Last  year 
the  plan  was  carefully  considered  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board. 
The  report  of  this  committee  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Cer¬ 
tification  for  Librarians  was  adopted  at  the 
Colorado  Springs  Conference  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  study  which  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  present  Committee. 

Fundamental  Principles  Involved 
The  proposed  national  certification  plan  is 
based  fundamentally  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  formulate  standards  oi 
fitness  for  professional  library  work;  and  this 
principle  carries  with  it  as  an  inevitable  corol¬ 
lary  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Association  to 
cause  to  be  created,  and  even  to  contribute  to 
the  financial  support  of,  some  properly  con¬ 
stituted  body  for  accredited  training  institu¬ 
tions  which  maintain  the  standards  of  instruc¬ 
tion  deemed  necessary  for  efficient  and  pro¬ 
gressive  library  service. 

The  principle  of  accrediting  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  thru  voluntary  organizations,  both 
academic  and  professional,  is  well  established. 
Tremendous  advances  in  medical  education,  for 
example,  have  resulted  from  the  application  of 
this  principle.  By  its  action  a  year  ago,  the 
American  Library  Association  put  itself  defi¬ 
nitely  on  record  in  favor  of  national  certifica¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  accrediting  device  to 
secure  professional  progress  and  progressive 
efficiency  in  library  service.  It  is  a  notable 
step  the  Association  has  already  taken,  but  we 
still  have  before  us  the  more  difficult  practical 
task  of  financing  and  organizing  the  Certifica¬ 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Certification 
and  Training,  1920-1921,  abridged. 


tion  Board.  Until  that  body  is  actually  at 
work,  little  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  so  long  made  library  work 
the  most  underesteemed  and  underpaid  of  all 
public  services. 

A  Warning 

...  We  must  be  on  our  guard  to  distinguish 
between  attacks  born  of  selfish  and  unworthy 
motives  and  the  sincere  questionings  of  those 
whose  judgment  may  differ  from  our  own. 
Voluntary  versus  Compulsory  Methods 

The  situation  in  the  library  profession  de¬ 
mands  that  emphasis  be  laid  at  this  time  on 
voluntary  rather  than  compulsory  methods.  The 
need  for  compulsory  standards  of  fitness  can¬ 
not  be  as  readily  demonstrated  to  the  layman 
as  in  such  professions  as  medicine  or  law, 
where  danger  to  life  and  health  or  loss  of 
property  are  the  direct  and  manifest  result  of 
incompetence.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  principal  advantage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  voluntary  system  lies  in  its  second 
feature — co-ordination  and  accrediting  of  train¬ 
ing  agencies.  Following  the  modern  system  of 
certification  of  teachers,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  will  be  found  desirable  to  certify  without 
examination  the  graduates  of  approved  training 
schools.  In  teacher  training  the  state  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  self-sufficient  unit,  and  can  properly 
be  so  because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
required.  The  number  of  professional  library 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  much  smaller' 
that  many  states  cannot  be  expected  to  support 
adequately  their  own  professional  library 
school.  They  will  necessarily  recruit  workers, 
particularly  for  specialized  types  of  work,  from 
schools  located  in  other  states,  but  how  futile 
it  would  be  for  each  of  the  forty-eight  states 
to  make  its  own  examination  and  accredited 
list  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  more,  library 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  how 
confusing  to  schools  to  be  subject  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  and  inexpert  scrutiny  of  forty-eight  states, 
to  find  themselves  accredited  perhaps  by  some 
slates  and  not  by  others.  The  only  sensible 
thing  is  evidently  to  provide  one  central  ac¬ 
crediting  agency.  .  .  . 

Responsibility  Rests  on  Certification  Board 

The  proposed  National  Board  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  working  out  the  details  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  and  accrediting  system.  It  must  be  made 
up  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  members 
of  the  profession,  whose  minds  will  be  open  to 
all  helpful  sugestions  and  who  will  go  about 
their  important  work  with  the  single  purpose 
of  doing  the  constructive  and  helpful  thing. 
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The  Board  will  not  pass  back  to  the  Association 
the  responsibility  for  making  decisions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail.  .  .  . 

Advisory  Committee  Suggested 

Qualifications  for  professional  library  work 
are  essentially  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  While  it  is  entirely  practicable, 
therefore,  to  set  up  standards  for  the  entire 
country,  it  may  well  be  found  advisable  for  the 
Certification  Board  to  organize  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to 
assist  in  the  application  of  those  standards.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  Committee,  one  of 
the  earliest  tasks  of  the  Certification  Board 
should  be  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  ad¬ 
visory  committees  so  constituted  as  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  professional  ideals  and 
practice  of  the  states.  Upon  such  advisory 
committees  the  Board  should  rely  for  much  of 
the  information  on  which  to  base  its  judgments 
in  all  cases  requiring  first-hand  knowledge  of 
conditions.  .  .  .  They  would  keep  the  National 
Board  closely  in  touch  with  local  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  would  serve  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  Board  to  the  attention  of  state 
and  local  associations,  and  would  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
national  standards  by  state  and  local  author¬ 
ities. 

Plan  of  Certification  Tentatively 
Suggested 

Little  further  progress  can  be  made  until 
funds  are  available  to  carry  on  the  activities  of 
the  Board.  .  ,  .  Until  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  $10,000  is  in  sight,  it  would,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  Committee,  be  unwise  to  proceed 
with  the  organization  of  the  National  Board  of 
Certification  of  Librarians. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  profitable  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  project  from  as  many  angles  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  committee  would  not  presume  to 
prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  the  use  of  the  future 
Certification  Board.  There  can  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  suggesting  the  outlines  of  a  tentative 
plan  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  implications  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  principles  already  adopted.  Tho  the 
Board,  when  organized,  may  not  see  fit  to  be 
guided  by  suggestions  offered  here,  they  may 
contribute  to  the  clarity  of  our  thinking,  and 
even  help  in  finding  financial  support. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  your  Committee  wishes 
to  submit  for  discussion  a  tentative  scheme  of 
certfication  illustrative  of  what  the  Board  may 
eventually  adopt.  .  .  . 

Outline  of  Tentative  Scheme 
Class  I 

Education:  Same  as  for  Classes  II  and  III. 

Experience:  Notably  successful  experience  of 


at  least  ten  years  in  library  administration  or  in 
professional  library  work  requiring  special 
technical  skill  and  involving  considerable  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Types  of  Positions  to  Be  Filled  by  Holders  of 
Class  I  Certificates :  Chief  librarian,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  assistant  librarians,  of  large  libraries — 
municipal,  state,  university,  college,  endowed  li¬ 
braries,  etc.;  head  of  department  in  large  libra¬ 
ries,  where  position  requires  special  technical 
qualifications,  or  broad  knowledge  of  library 
work,  with  supervisory  or  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  directors  of  library  schools  and 
the  sucessful  professors  and  instructors  in  li¬ 
brary  schools;  officials  of  state  library  commis¬ 
sions. 

Class  II 

Grade  A.  Education:  (1)  Graduation  from 
approved  college,  with  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  (2)  not  less  than  one  year’s  success¬ 
ful  study  in  an  approved  library  school,  with 
recommendation  of  school  faculty. 

Experience:  Not  less  than  five  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  after  taking  library  school 
course,  except  that  one  year  of  approved 
specialized  or  advanced  study  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  two  years  of  the  experience  required 
for  Class  II  certificate. 

Grade  B.  Education:  (1)  Not  less  than  one 
year  of  successful  study  in  approved  college,  or 
the  equivalent,  including  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish;  (2)  one  year’s  study  in  approved  library 
school,  with  recommendation  of  school  faculty, 
or  passing  of  examination  in  library  economy, 
and  such  other  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
Certification  Board. 

Experience:  Ten  years’  successful  experience, 
less  one  year  for  each  full  year  of  study  (be¬ 
yond  the  first  year)  in  an  approved  college, 
and  for  one  year  of  study  in  an  approved  li¬ 
brary  school. 

Types  of  Positions:  Head  of  public  libraries 
in  smaller  cities,  smaller  state  libraries,  less  im¬ 
portant  college  and  university  libraries;  assist¬ 
ant  librarians  in  such  libraries;  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  in  libraries  of  all  sizes;  branch  li¬ 
brarians;  reference  librarians;  librarians  of 
important  school  libraries;  heads  of  important 
special  libraries;  teachers  in  library  schools. 

Class  III 

Grade  A.  Education:  (1)  Graduation  from 
approved  college,  with  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  (2)  not  less  than  one  year’s  success¬ 
ful  study  in  approved  library  school,  with 
recommendation  of  school. 
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Experience:  None  required. 

Grade  B.  Education:  (1)  Not  less  than  one 
year  of  successful  study  in  approved  college, 
or  equivalent,  including  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern  language;  and  (2)  one 
year’s  successful  study  in  approved  library 
school  and  recommendation  of  school  faculty; 
or,  passing  of  examination  in  library  economy 
and  such  other  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
Certification  Board. 

Experience:  None  required. 

Types  of  Positions:  Professional  assistants 
in  all  departments;  heads  of  small  libraries; 
heads  of  minor  departments;  branch  librarians 
of  smaller  branches. 

Class  IV 

Grade  A.  Education:  Four-year  course  in 
approved  high  school;  instruction  in  approved 
training  class  or  other  approved  training 
agency,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Certification 
Board. 

Experience:  None. 

Grade  B.  Education:  Four-year  high  school 
course,  or  equivalent  to  be  determined  by  the 
Certification  Board;  and  passing  of  examina¬ 
tion  in  library  technique  and  such  other  tests 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Certification 
Board. 

Experience:  At  least  one  year  of  approved 
library  work. 

General  Explanation  of  Plan 

The  distinction  between  the  three  classes  of 
professional  certificates  is  based  primarily  on 
successful  experience,  professional  achievement 
and  demonstrated  fitness  for  some  branch  of 
professional  library  work.  .  .  . 

Advancement  from  Class  III  to  Class  II  and 
from  Class  II  to  Class  I  should  probably  not 
be  automatic.  Mere  length  of  service  should 
not  qualify  for  the  higher  certificate.  The 
Board  should  require  some  definite  test  of  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  . 

Special  Certificates 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes  of  general 
professional  certificates,  a  group  of  special  cer¬ 
tificates  should  be  provided  for.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  these  should  probably  be  at  least  equal  in 
rank  to  Class  II  certificates  and  call  for  special 
qualifications  in  addition  to  those  required  for 
general  professional  certificate  of  Class  II.  .  .  . 
Among  the  special  certificates  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  desirable  from  the  beginning, 
the  Board  may  issue  one  which  will  stand  for 
special  skill  in  cataloging.  .  .  .  Other  special 
certificates  should  stand  for  similar  special 
ability  and  success.  Certificates  for  high  school 
work,  children’s  work,  and  business  library 
work  are  types  that  readily  suggest  themselves 
as  among  the  first  to  be  used." 


Certificate  for  Unlimited  Term 
Recommended 

It  will  be  observed  that  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  certificates  of  higher  and  lower  rank  is 
not  based  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
are  valid.  .  .  . 

Sub-professional  Certificate 

In  addition  to  the  three  general  professional 
classes  and  the  various  special  certificates  of 
profesisonal  rank,  a  Class  IV,  or  sub-profes¬ 
sional,  certificate  is  provided  in  this  suggested 
scheme.  This  Class  IV  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  entrance  door  to  the  professional  classes. 

.  .  .  The  general  confusion  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  grades  of  service  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  defects  of  library  organization  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  confusion  tends  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  work  of  training  agencies. 

The  Class  IV  certificate  is  provided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  conspicuous  recognition  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  professional  and  clerical 
types  of  library  work,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
both  types  are  essential,  that  both  require 
special,  tho  not  the  same,  qualifications,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  training.  .  .  . 

Class  IV,  then,  will  make  evident  to  all  the 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  trained 
library  workers.  .  .  . 

The  Class  IV  certificate  will  also  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  in  enabling  the  Board  to  standard¬ 
ize  training  classes,  summer  schools,  and  other 
agencies  engaged  in  training  for  the  sub-pro¬ 
fessional  services.  The  product  of  approved 
training  classes,  and  other  agencies  of  the  same 
grade  would  be  granted  a  Class  IV  certificate 
without  examination  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
proposed  to  give  Class  III  certificates  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  approved  professional  library  schools. 
Application  to  Librarians  Now  in  Service 

The  suggestions  sketched  above  look  upon  the 
national  certification  system  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern — a  condition  that  probably  cannot  be 
reached  inside  of  two  or  three  years.  After  the 
general  plan  has  been  worked  out  and  adopted, 
the  Board  will  be  confronted  with  two  prob¬ 
lems  requiring  much  constructive  imagination 
and  no  small  amount  of  tact  and  judgment.  The 
first  is  the  problem  of  classifying  and  certify¬ 
ing  librarians  now  in  service  and  bringing  them' 
into  the  system.  The  second  is  the  classification 
and  accrediting  of  training  agencies,  since  en¬ 
trance  to  the  system  will  from  the  start  be  part¬ 
ly  thru  the  library  schools. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  is  designed  primarily  to  apply  to 
those  entering  library  service  in  the  future,  yet 
it  is  desirable  from  the  very  first  to  bring  in  at 
least  the  larger  part  of  workers  now  in  service. 
Nothing  else  is  so  certain  to  insure  the  success 
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of  the  plan.  As  the  system  is  purely  voluntary, 
it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Board  to  create  an 
interest  and  a  desire  to  participate  in  it.  It  is 
not  opposition  but  indifference  that  the  Board 
will  have  to  contend  with  in  the  beginning. 

Obviously  the  standards  designed  for  future 
entrants  cannot  be  applied  literally  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  body  of  workers.  It  would  seem  that  the 
procedure  of  the  Board  should  be  somewhat  as 
follows:  A  system  of  certification  having  been 
formulated  and  adopted,  it  will  be  given  wide 
publicity  and  carefully  explained.  Each  li¬ 
brary  worker  will  be  able  at  once  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  place  in  the 
scheme  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  present 
work  and  responsibilities.  He  will  then  make 
application  to  the  Board  for  the  certificate  to 
which  he  considers  himself  entitled,  or  will  ap¬ 
ply  simply  for  certificate,  leaving  the  matter 
of  class  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board. 
The  blanks  provided  would  ordinarily  give  the 
Board  the  information  necessary  to  pass  on  the 
application;  in  doubtful  cases  it  would  seek 
the  assistance  of  properly  constituted  advisory 
committees. 

No  applicant  now  in  service  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  examination  other  than  the  statement 
of  facts  submitted  in  making  formal  application 
for  certification.  Examinations  come  into  play 
only  in  dealing  with  future  entrants  who  can¬ 
not  offer  the  required  credentials  from  approved 
institutions  of  general  and  technical  education 
and  as  a  basis  for  promotion  from  class  to 
class.  Each  worker  should  be  accepted  and 
certified  on  the  basis  of  what  he  is  now  doing 
and  not  made  to  suffer  any  unnecessary  disad¬ 
vantage  for  lack  of  formal  technical  training. 
This  is  all  that  anyone  can  ask.  The  whole 
system  when  once  established  should  go  far 
toward  wiping  out  the  present  more  or  less  arti¬ 
ficial  distinctions  between  those  who  get  their 
training  by  experience  and  those  who  arrive  via 
the  schools. 

Certification  Will  Aid  in  Recruiting 

It  may  appear  that  the  setting  up  of  the  cer¬ 
tification  system,  with  higher  standards  for  fu¬ 
ture  entrants  to  professional  positions,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  still  further  the  short¬ 
age  of  competent  workers.  A  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show,  however,  that  such  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  result.  Libraries  will  have  exactly 
the  same  workers  they  had  before.  Some  of 
them  may  not  be  certificated  and  some  may  not 
have  as  high  a  professional  certificate  as  may 
be  desirable  for  the  position  held,  but  no  organ¬ 
ization  is  any  worse  off  than  it  was  before.  The 
difference  is  that  under  the  certification  system 
each  library  knows  exactly  where  it  stands.  For 
a  time  it  may  have  to  get  on  with  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  workers  of  sub-professional  rank 
than  it  should,  but  the  system  gives  a  definite 
goal  towards  which  to  work. 

In  the  long  run  the  fixing  of  standards,  by 
fostering  professional  spirit  and  increasing 
efficiency,  will  raise  salaries  and  attract  more 
and  better  recruits  which  improved  and  en¬ 
larged  training  agencies  will  bring  into  the  cer¬ 
tification  system  and  relieve  the  existing  short¬ 
age  of  competent  workers.  .  .  . 

Board  not  Concerned  with  Salaries 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time  each 
class  of  certificate  will  come  to  stand  for  a 
definite  range  of  salaries.  A  Class  III  certifi¬ 
cate,  for  example,  might  stand  for  a  salary  of 
$1,500  to  $2,400;  a  Class  II  for  $2,000  to  $4,- 
000;  and  Class  I,  $3,000  and  upwards.  Sal¬ 
aries  for  the  different  classes  of  certificate  hold¬ 
ers  would  necessarily  overlap  and  the  range  for 
each  would  have  to  be  quite  extensive  to  allow 
for  differences  in  local  conditions.  Standard¬ 
ization  of  salaries  to  correspond  with  standard 
grades  of  professional  rank  is  no  part  of  the 
present  proposal  and  will  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  the  National 
Board. 

Relation  to  A.  L.  A.  Employment  Service 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  should 
grow  up  at  once  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  Certification  Board  and  the  A.  L.  A.  em¬ 
ployment  service.  The  records  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  each  certificated  member  will  be  far 
more  complete  than  the  employment  service  can 
hope  to  bring  together  for  its  own  use. 

Composition  of  Certification  Board 
.  .  .  The  committee  reporting  last  year  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  board  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  five  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  one  represent¬ 
ing  a  public  library  with  a  training  class,  one 
a  small  public  library,  one  a  state  or  federal 
library,  one  a  college  or  reference  library,  and 
one  with  library  relations  not  specified.  The 
four  other  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
Council  upon  nomination  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organizations:  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Schools,  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Special  Libraries  Association. 

After  thoro  consideration  the  present  com¬ 
mittee  endorses  this  plan  in  principle,  but 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  bring  in  also  a  representative 
of  institutions  primarily  engaged  in  the  work 
of  professional  education  in  general.  Many  of 
the  library  schools  are  now  more  or  less  close¬ 
ly  affiliated  with  universities,  and  the  tendency 
is  clearly  in  that  direction.  If  library  work 
and  training  are  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  other 
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professions  the  presence  of  a  representative  of 
the  American  Association  of  Universities  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  might 
prove  to  be  of  very  great  assistance.  To  make 
room  for  such  a  member  in  a  board  of  nine,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  might  be  omitted,  since  the  inter¬ 
ests  represented  by  the  commissions  are  fully 
cared  for  by  other  members  of  the  Board.  The 
problem  is  to  secure  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  a  proper  representation  of  all  the  library 
and  educational  interests  which  will  come-  with¬ 
in  the  influence  of  its  activities.  .  .  . 

The  present  committee  also  wishes  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  last  year’s  committee  in  re¬ 
gard  to  incorporation  of  the  Certification 
Board.  It  is  clearly  essential  that  such  a  body 
should  have  a  high  degree  of  independence  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  Association 
politics  or  endangered  by  such  a  drive  as 
might  readily  be  engineered  by  a  small  but 
active  and  discontented  element.  It  must  be 
able  to  maintain  a  consistent  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Board 
should  also  be  in  a  position  to  deal  without 
fear  or  favor  with  all  present  and  future  library 
organizations  as  well  as  with  all  other  profes¬ 
sional  and  educational  organizations  having  any 
interest  in  standards  of  library  service  and 
training.  A  Board  incorporated  by  Congress 
or  one  of  the  states,  with  a  membership  con¬ 
stituted  in  some  such  way  as  recommended  by 
last  year’s  committee,  would  be  sufficiently 
amenable  to  the  real  opinions  and  desires  of 
the  library  profession.  The  American  Library 
Association  by  appointing  a  majority  of  its 
members  will  have  adequate  control  over  its 
activities  and  as  an  independent  incorporated 
body,  its  dignity  and  authority  would  be  in¬ 
sured. 

Comparison  with  British  System 

The  national  certification  system  will  secure 
for  American  librarianship  the  advantages, 
without  the  disadvantages,  which  the  British  Li¬ 
brary  Association  derives  from  its  scheme  of 
examinations  and  certificates,  coupled  with  its 
system  of  classified  membership.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  three  classes  of  certificate  hold¬ 
ers  in  our  proposed  plan  would  correspond  to 
the  fellows,  members,  and  student  members  of 
the  British  Association.  The  British  system  of 
association  dues  also  gives  a  hint  as  to  a 
method  for  financing  the  work  of  our  National 
Board.  Fellows  pay  dues  of  £2  2s  a  year,  and 
members  £1  11s  a  year,  while  student  members 
pay  only  10s  6d.  It  would  seem  to  be  quite 
fair  and  entirely  practicable  to  assess  holders 
of  Class  I  certificates  $1-0  a  year,  Class  II  $5  a 


year,  Class  III  $2  a  year,  and  Class  IV  $1.  Such 
a  scale  of  annual  fees  in  addition  to  examina¬ 
tion  and  entrance  fees  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Certification  Board 
after  the  first  few  years.  Some  such  scale  of 
dues  would  correspond  approximately  to  sal¬ 
aries  received  and  be  much  fairer  than  the  low 
flat  rate  which  is  the  only  practicable  method 
under  the  present  conditions  of  A.  L.  A.  mem¬ 
bership.  The  committee  makes  no  recom¬ 
mendation  on  this  point  but  offers  the  sugges¬ 
tion  for  consideration. 

Recommendation 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  practicable  means 
of  financing  the  activities  of  a  Certification 
Board  are  yet  in  sight  and  it  is  therefore  unwise 
and  inexpedient  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  your  committee 
recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  be  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  another  temporary  commit¬ 
tee  whose  duties  shall  be  to  give  the  subject 
continuous  consideration  in  general  and  espe¬ 
cially  (1)  to  seek  financial  support,  (2)  to  pre¬ 
pare  articles  of  incorporation,  and  (3)  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  with  the  incorporation  and 
organization  of  a  Certification  Board  whenever 
funds  are  available  to  carry  on  its  work  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  permanency. 

C.  C.  Williamson,  Chairman. 
James  F.  Hosic, 

Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,* 
Cornelia  Marvin, 

Everett  R.  Perry, 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Azariah  S.  Root. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

“The  New  York  Public  Library  has  received 
from  Colonel  Arturo  Santana  of  Caracas,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  a  number  of  copies  of  his  “La  Campana 
de  Carabobo  (24  de  Junio  de  1821)  Relacion 
Historica  Militar.”  The  volume  is  in  Spanish, 
unbound,  quarto,  has  392  pages  and  contains 
numerous  portraits  of  distinguished  South 
Americans,  maps  and  illustrations.  Consider¬ 
able  of  the  matter  has  to  do  with  Simon  Boli¬ 
var.  The  weight  of  the  volume  is  four  pounds 
wrapped.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  libraries  re¬ 
questing  one  upon  receipt  of  postage  to  the 
zone  indicated.” 


A  revised  edition  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  handbook  has  been  issued  and  is  on  sale 
at  the  central  building,  price  twenty-five  cents. 

*Mr.  Hyde  signed  this  report  in  his  personal  capacity 
and  not  as  president  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion. — Ed.  L.  J. 
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Some  Recent  Reference  Books* 


Annuaire  des  ventes  de  livres;  guide  du  bibliophile 
et  du  libraire;  publie  par  Leo  Delteil;  Ire  annee 
(Octobre  1918-Juillet  1920).  Paris:  A  L’Agence 
General  de  Librairie  et  de  Publications  [1921]. 
421  p. 

A  new  manual  of  French  book  auction  records 
which  fills  a  long  felt  need.  Outside  of  two  or 
three  sporadic  attempts,  no  guides  to  the  current 
values  of  French  books  have  been  published  and 
unless  the  books  have  been  sold  at  auction  in  the 
United  States,  England  or  Germany,  none  can  be 
established.  The  work  is  well  executed  and  gives 
a  rather  fuller  physical  description  of  the  books  than 
the  American  or  English  auction  records.  Author 
alphabetical  arrangement.  Leo  Lelteil,  the  editor, 
has  recently  attempted  a  similar  venture,  an  annual, 
giving  print  auction  records. 

Graham,  Bessie.  The  bookman’s  manual;  a  guide  to 
literature.  New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  1921. 
434  p. 

Consists  of  material  expanded  from  a  course  of 
lessons  on  book  salesmanship  given  at  Philadelphia 
and  is  reprinted  from  chapters  which  appeared 
serially  in  the  Publishers’  Weekly.  Intended  as  a 
summary  of  the  best  books  in  most  fields  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  and  literature.  Intended  for  book¬ 
sellers,  but  contains  some  material  of  interest  to 
librarians  particularly  the  information  and  comments 
about  modem  American  novelists,  poets,  dramatists, 
and  about  editions  of  the  classics.  Weak  in  some 
departments;  e.g.,  gives  no  space  at  all  to  Italian, 
Spanish,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  literature.  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  classified  chapters  with  systematic  presen¬ 
tation  of  material.  Indexed. 

Williams,  Reginald  G.  A  manual  of  book  selection 
for  the  librarian  and  book  lover.  London:  Grafton 
&  Co.  1920.  132  p. 

A  text-book  of  book  selection.  Chiefly  useful  for 
assistants  desiring  promotion  thru  examination  or 
students  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
elementary  aids  to  book  selection  in  the  various  fields 
of  knowledge.  The  methods  of  classifying  and  re¬ 
cording  purchases  given,  might  also  be  of  use  to  the 
librarian  of  a  small  library.  References  are  almost 
entirely  to  British  works. 

Master  printer’s  annual  and  typographical  year  hook, 
1921;  ed.  by  R.  A.  Austen-Leigli  and  Gerard  T. 
Meynell.  London:  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  [1921],  448+54  p. 

First  issue  appeared  in  1920.  An  annual  review 
of  industrial  conditions,  directory,  and  who’s  who  ol 
the  printing  trade  in  England.  The  directory  fea¬ 
ture  includes  associations,  alliances,  trade  unions, 
and  benevolent  societies,  and  a  trade  directory  of 
stationers.  Includes  also  a  bibliography  for  prac¬ 
tical  printers,  and  a  chronological  list  of  printers 
who  have  occupied  prominent  positions  as  King’s 
printer,  etc. 

Handbook  of  local  government  for  England  and  Wales, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  Councillors;  with  special 
sections  on  matters  of  immediate  importance.  .  .  . 
London:  Labour  party  [and]  George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  1920.  265  p. 

Systematic  treatment  in  encyclopedic  form  of  the 
organization  and  powers  of  local  government  in 
England,  with  emphasis  on  what  may  be  termed  the 

'  From  Carl  I.  Cannon’s  List  of  Reference  Books  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


public  welfare  side.  Directory  of  the  Labor  Party 
offices  and  officers.  Bibliography.  Not  indexed. 

The  Labour  international  handbook  [1921] ;  ed.  by  R. 
Palme  Dutt.  London:  The  Labour  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1921. 
320  p. 

Prepared  as  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the 
Labour  Year  Book  by  The  Labour  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  “Part  I  consists  of  reviews  of  the  leading  is¬ 
sues  of  international  affairs  and  foreign  policy  from 
a  labour  standpoint.  Part  II  is  intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  international  labour  movement.”  Contains 
chapters  on:  The  Peace  Treaties;  International 

Government  (including  the  League  of  Nations) 
Economic  conditions  after  the  war;  Russia  and  the 
World;  Problems  of  Racial  Conflict;  International 
Socialism;  International  Trade  Unionism;  Interna¬ 
tional  Co-operation;  Labour  abroad,  and  a  Directory 
of  International  Labour.  Indexed. 

Artschwager,  Ernst  and  Edwina  M.  Smiley.  Diction¬ 
ary  of  botanical  equivalents;  French-English,  Ger- 
man-English.  Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co. 
[1921.]  137  p. 

Translation  of  technical  botanical  terms  not  com¬ 
monly  found  in  dictionaries.  “List  of  plant  names 
includes  important  economic  plants,  form  weeds, 
and  the  Latin  equivalents  for  the  larger  plant 
groups.”  Does  not  aim  at  complete  compilation. 
German  section  which  is  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  book  is  based  on  Schneider’s  Illustriertes 
Handworterbuch  der  Botanik.  Only  15  of  the  137 
pages  in  the  book  are  devoted  to  French  terms. 

Haynes,  Edwin,  comp,  and  ed.  Timber  technicalities; 
being  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  home  and 
foreign  timbers,  mahogany  and  hardwood  industries, 
the  sawmill  and  wood-working  trades,  as  well  as 
those  employed  in  connection  with  architecture  and 
building  construction.  London:  William  Rider  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  [1921],  191  p. 

A  useful  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the  description 
of  timber,  timber  working  and  building.  Commer¬ 
cial  and  shipping  terms  also  included.  Additional 
features  are:  a  bibliography  of  timber;  contractions 
and  abbreviations  in  use  in  commerce;  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  gain  in  freight  on  planed  wood;  the  actual 
measurement  compared  with  the  nominal;  approxi¬ 
mate  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  English,  and  official 
weights  of  American  hardwood  lumber;  and  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms  in  five  foreign  languages. 

MacCaba,  Alasdair  (Alexander  MacCabe),  ed.  Leab- 
har  nah  Eireann.  The  Irish  Year  Book  and  world 
directory.  Dublin:  The  Kenng  Press,  1921.  160  p. 

Reappearance  in  new  form  of  the  first  Leabhar 
nah  Eireann  which  ceased  publication.  Contents 
consist  chiefly  of  short  signed  articles  on  different 
phases  of  Irish  art,  industry,  literature,  education,  and 
government.  Strongly  nationalist  in  treatment.  The 
world  directory  feature  contains  little  that  cannot 
be  found  in  an  ordinary  almanac. 

Great  Britain.  Naval  Intelligence  Division  Admiralty. 
A  manual  of  Netherlands  India  (Dutch  East  Indies) . 
Comp,  by  the  geographical  section  of  the  Naval  In¬ 
telligence  Division.  Naval  Staff  Admiralty.  London: 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  [1920],  548  p.  (I.  D.  1209.) 

Encyclopedic  information  in  condensed  form  about 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Similar  in  treatment  to 
Statesmans  Year  Book,  but  of  course,  much  fuller. 
Topography,  climate,  administration,  health,  history, 
agriculture  and  industries  are  all  included.  Indexed. 


Certification  of  Librarians* 


Certification  of  librarians,  with  ail 

deference  to  its  promoters,  is  an  unde¬ 
sirable  thing.  Heretofore,  when  about  to 
spill  printers’  ink,  we  have  deliberately  kept  our 
hands  off  this  subject.  It  was  the  one  activity 
listed  for  the  enlarged  program  which  we  could 
have  seen  die  without  regret  and  we  even  fatu¬ 
ously  hoped  it  might;  but  recent  developments 
indicate  that  it  is  about  the  only  one  of  those 
activities  which  today  is  thoroly,  even  lustily, 
alive.  And  when  the  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  national  certification  brings  in,  at 
Ithaca,  a  report  on  which  no  discussion  is  de¬ 
sired,  presumably  as  tho  the  matter  were  al¬ 
ready  settled  for  all  time,  we  realize  that  the 
danger  is  rolling  very  near  indeed.  We  doubt 
if  our  words  will  carry  much  weight,  for  such 
is  the  penalty  that  the  purposely  facetious  is  apt 
to  suffer  when  occasion  finds  him  in  downright 
earnest.  But  we  will  risk  it. 

Libraries  need  and  want  college  graduates, 
library  school  graduates  and  trained  people  of 
experience.  They  have  always  needed  them; 
but  poverty  and  the  ignorance  of  trustees,  city 
fathers  and  the  public  itself  have  caused  many 
institutions  to  grow  up  without  these  trained 
administrators  with  results  in  which  both  good 
and  bad  have  played  their  parts.  But  the  days 
in  which  we  did  not  know  our  needs  are  rapidly 
receding  into  the  past.  Before  long — certainly 
during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  our  present  in¬ 
cumbents  (and  every  certification  plan  we  have 
seen  makes  provision  for  retaining  these) — it 
will  be  the  exception  when  a  community  will 
have  to  be  told  what  sort  of  person  it  should 
employ  in  the  office  of  librarian,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  resolve  itself  into  the  ultimate  one 
under  all  circumstances  of  finding  and  paying 
the  right  person.  And,  say  what  we  may  to  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  the  call  of  the  job  and  the 
satisfaction  of  adequate  remuneration  which 
will  have  power  to  attract  the  right  person, 
rather  than  the  glory  of  the  certificate. 

But  while  we  need  the  trained  librarian  much 
we  need  the  born  librarian  more,  non-graduate 
tho  he  or  she  may  be.  Certification  schemes 
take  some  notice  of  this  fact  but  only  in  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  non-gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  before 
the  date  on  which  the  law  will  take  effect;  they 
provide  no  opportunity  for  the  testing  of  an 
about-to-be-born-librarian’s  mettle.  Such,  we 
are  told,  should  add  the  indispensable  degrees 
to  their  birthright.  So  they  should  if  possible, 
and  if  they  know  in  time;  but  if  the  negligence 
of  one’s  forbears,  or  the  occasionally  honest 


absence  of  dollars  and  cents  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  degrees,  the  library  and  the  born  libra¬ 
rian  will  never  meet,  or  will  meet  but  to  part. 
Certification  will  then  have  "succeeded  in  ex¬ 
cluding  the  fittest,  for  natural  bent,  since  it  may 
not  be  acquired,  must  remain  our  biggest  single 
asset. 

Exclusion  of  the  unfit,  which  is  certification’s 
strong  card,  is,  similarly,  a  matter  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  of  money  and  of  the  courage  to  dismiss, 
and  is  not  to  be  assisted  by  making  it  also  a 
matter  of  law.  Enlightenment  spreads  more 
surely  and  successfully  thru  suggestion  than 
thru  force,  and  suggestion  and  recommendation 
are  rapidly  doing  their  work.  The  very  fact 
that  the  certification  idea  is  taking  hold  spon¬ 
taneously  in  so  many  places,  is  proof  that  we 
know  our  needs  and  are  willing  to  go  to  con¬ 
siderable  length  to  supply  them.  That  it  also 
shows  our  tendency  to  seize  precipitantly  upon 
the  first  remedy  offered,  is  a  less  encouraging 
sign. 

The  mediocre  will  come  among  us,  of  course, 
whatever  happens;  but  certification,  if  it  does 
anything  at  all,  will  help  to  cripple  us  here, 
kinder  it  the  mediocre  will  climb  in  grades  and 
will  automatically  draw  increased  pay  for  un¬ 
improved  service.  Few  of  us  have  any  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  proportion  of  this  type  who 
“got  thru”  in  our  own  student  days;  and  it  is 
a  careful  library  school  which  does  not  gradu¬ 
ate  its  quota  annually.  In  fact  no  normal  (in 
its  common  meaning)  class  can  be  without 
them;  and  to  them  alone  certification  will  prove 
a  boon.  Precisely  after  the  manner  of  civil 
service  will  certification  function  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

Even  New  York  State,  which  is  headed  direct 
for  certification,  having  just  given  its  regents 
autocratic  power  over  library  appointments,  ad¬ 
mits  in  its  replies  to  objectors,  that  some  of  the 
reasons  against  are  founded  on  possibilities. 
That  there  is  a  “real  danger”  that  certification 
is  likely  to  place  too  much  value  and  emphasis 
on  mere  technical  training  and  thus  make  the 
operation  of  libraries  more  a  process  of  ma¬ 
chinery  than  an  expression  of  ideals  and  per¬ 
sonality,  New  York  allows,  but  holds  that  this 
is  only  to  be  feared  when  the  “tests  are  too 
mechanical  or  technical.”  But  tests  that  are 
neither  mechanical  nor  technical  are  extremely 
difficult  to  formulate  into  law  and  quite  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  apply  when  legalized.  The  only  ade¬ 
quate  provision  here  would  be  so  loose  a  one, 
in  the  legal  sense,  as  to  permit  us  to  exercise 

*From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  October  J2. 
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our  pre-certification  liberty  of  choice.  And  if 
this  be  so,  why  the  red  tape  of  the  law  at  all? 

Again,  to  the  charge  that  certification  must 
be  operated  by  State  officials  and  tends  to  add 
to  the  authority  and  autocratic  power  of  such 
officials,  New  York  replies  that  “this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  inevitable,”  as  it  is  with  licenses  issued 
to  other  professions;  but  that  “any  board  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  such  certification,  being  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  State,  will  be  kept  in  authority  only 
so  long  as  its  service  is  satisfactory  to  the  State 
as  a  whole.”  With  this  latter  statement,  we  dif¬ 
fer  radically.  The  interest  which  the  State  as 
a  whole  will  have  in  the  everyday  workings  of 
a  librarians’  certification  committee,  will  be 
practically  nil.  What,  now,  does  the  State  as 
a  whole  care  for  the  difficulties  and  vexations  of 
spirit,  the  hold-ups,  hindrances  and  nullifica¬ 
tions  that  libraries  under  civil  service  undergo? 
The  State  as  a  whole,  or  the  city  as  a  whole, 
has  had  impressed  upon  it  that  civil  service  is 
a  panacea  for  many  evils.  So  it  fixes  civil 
service  by  law,  impartially,  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  and  where  it  will  do  the  most  harm, 
and  then  quietly  goes  to  sleep  under  its  rule. 
And  if,  perchance,  a  library  protest  grows  so 
loud  as  to  reach  its  somnolent  ears,  it  grumbles, 
with  a  sense  of  just  irritation,  that  librarians 
are  a  fussy  lot  who  do  not  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it.  So  the  State  as  a  whole  turns 
over  and  goes  to  sleep  again.  And  if  this  is 
true  of  civil  service  which  no  library  ever  de¬ 
sired,  it  will  be  still  more  true  of  certification 
laws  which  are  backed  by  the  libraries  them¬ 
selves. 

The  small  number  of  good  applicants  for 
library  work  in  comparison  to  the  demand  is 
our  present  greatest  hardship.  Certificationists 
say  that  when  requirements  are  fixed  by  law 
this  dearth  will  cease  and  as  soon  as  librarians 
become  a  licensed  class  they  will  also  become 
a  numerous  one  and  a  better  one.  Judging 
from  analogies  in  the  other  professions,  we 
doubt  it.  To  the  ordinary  mind  a  license  is  a 
necessary  nuisance  intended  to  keep  out  im¬ 
postors  and  to  keep  up  statistics.  We  seldom 
trouble  to  verify  its  possession  by  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer  of  our  choice.  Instead  we  look 
for  personal  qualities,  places  of  education  and 
past  records  of  achievement.  There  is  no  field 
in  library  work  for  imposture,  and  it  ought  to 
be  self-evident  that  we  shall  continue  to  prize 
ourselves  and  others  will  continue  to  prize  us, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  because  we  are 
librarianly-born,  or  Albany-bred,  rather  than 
because  we  hold  a  regent’s  permission  to  work 
in  New  York  or  a  certificate  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  possible  that  more  of  the  mediocre  will 
flock  to  library  schools  when  such  attendance 


is  demanded  by  law,  but  we  are  not  of  the 
opinion  that  this  will  elevate  the  profession. 
To  be  condemned  to  the  deadly  dullness  of  a 
ground-out  product  is  not  a  cheerful  prospect. 

We  trust  New  York  is  going  to  like  its  law 
now  that  it  has  one.  A  town  within  its  limits 
may  not  use  its  own  tax  money  for  a  public 
library  unless  it  hires  a  librarian  to  suit  the 
State  Regents,  which  latter  are  given  discre¬ 
tionary,  and  apparently  unlimited,  powers!  To 
put  it  mildly,  this  is  going  some,  we  think.  It 
is  even  going  more  than  Wisconsin,  which  has 
its  cut  and  dried  stipulations  for  four  grades 
of  certification.  We  hope  they  will  both  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  labors;  but  we  hope  much 
more  earnestly  that  all  the  other  States,  and  the 
nation,  will  hold  off  for  a  very  long  time  to 
watch  results  in  certified  quarters.  And  such 
as  have  bills  pending  will  be  wise,  indeed,  if 
they  can  drop  them  in  committee  into  those 
particular  pigeonholes,  possessed  of  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  committees,  that  open  on  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit. 

THE  BOOKMAN’S  JOURNAL  AND  PRINT 
COLLECTOR 

HE  publishers  of  the  Library  Journal  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  have  arranged  to  be  joint 
publishers  of  the  Bookman  s  Journal  and  Print 
Collector ,  a  new  monthly  magazine  in  the  col¬ 
lecting  field,  edited  by  Wilfred  G.  Partington. 
The  edition  for  both  countries  will  be  printed 
in  London,  and  the  subscription  price  will  be 
six  dollars  a  year.  This  monthly,  the  onlj 
periodical  in  the  field,  succeeds  a  weekly  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  less  elaborate  form  has 
run  thru  four  volumes.  The  new  form  starting 
as  volume  five,  number  one,  is  dated  October 
1921.  The  editor  has  enlisted  a  strong  corps 
of  contributors,  and  in  the  first  number  is  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  reminiscences  by 
Clement  K.  Shorter,  an  article  on  “The  World 
and  the  Artist”  by  John  Drinkwater,  on  “Gold- 
Tooled  Bookbinding  in  England”  by  Cyril 
Davenport,  the  leading  writer  in  this  field,  an 
article  on  the  Roger  Bacon  manuscript  by  Her¬ 
bert  Garland,  one  on  James  McBey,  master 
etcher,  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  reviews  of  im¬ 
portant  books  in  the  field  of  collecting,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  by  Henry 
Danielson,  and  records  and  notes  of  English 
auction  sales  in  both  the  book  and  print  fields. 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  WANTED 

Twenty-five  cents  each  will  be  paid  for  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Library  Journal  for  April  15,  1920, 
and  January  15  and  February  1,  1921,  returned 
to  this  office. 


The  Riverside  Library  Service  School 

and  Its  Founder 

By  R.  R.  BOWKER 


THE  Riverside  Library  Service  School  is 
sui  generis  because  Riverside  is  a  sin 
generis  place  and  even  more  because  its 
founder  Joseph  Francis  Daniels,  was  very  sui 
generis  indeed.  The  word  “Service”  in  the 
name  of  the  School  represents  the  spirit  of  his 
life.  Coming  to  the  Riverside  Public  Library 
in  1910  with  ample  and  varied  experience  both 
as  librarian  and  educator,  he  promptly  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  library  training  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  in  1912  he  started  the  school.  After 
school  graduation  he  had  chosen  architecture  as 
his  profession  and  in  arranging  the  collection 
of  professional  books  in  the  architect’s  office 
which  he  first  entered,  he  heard  of  the  Decimal 
Classification,  went  to  Amherst  to  learn  about 
it,  and  thus  happened  upon  his  later  library 
career.  Leaving  an  architectural  partnership  in 
Boston,  he  went  in  1893  to  the  Chicago  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  thus  to  Colorado  and  in  seventeen 
years’  service  in  the  Greeley  Public  Library  and 
the  Normal  School  and  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  state,  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
larger  work  in  Riverside.  In  Colorado  he 
was  a  student  and  investigator  on  many 
subjects,  preparing  in  particular  the  research 
reports  for  the  Kansas-Colorado  water  suit, 
one  of  the  most  important  legal  settlements 
on  that  question.  Evidently  he  was  al¬ 
ways  an  odd  genius,  and  one  of  his  trustees  told 
me  of  his  first  appearance  at  Riverside  when 
most  of  the  trustees  were  rather  taken  by  his 
nonchalant  and  unusual  personality,  but  feared 
that  he  might  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  sedate 
and  conservative  president.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  made  his  mark  in  and  on  Riverside. 
He  started  the  “Kind  Words  Club”  as  contra¬ 
dictory  as  his  own  personality,  for  the  “kind 
words”  meant  good-natured  obloquy  on  the 
members  who  lunched  together  at  the  Mission 
Inn  from  time  to  time.  For  a  brief  time  he 
took  a  Sunday  School  class  which  developed 
into  a  remarkable  boys’  organization  and  ulti¬ 
mately  into  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
One  of  the  subjects  he  put  up  for  discussion 
was  “What  sort  of  wife  do  you  think  you 
want?”,  which  was  followed  up  by  “What  sort 
of  husband  do  you  think  she  will  get?”  Last 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  itself  and  at  once  devised  a  Town 
Conference  which  was  to  bring  all  interests  to¬ 
gether  into  useful  co-operation.  All  this  illus¬ 
trates  the  freshness,  virility  and  versatility  of 


the  man,  without  whom  no  circle  in  Riverside 
thought  itself  complete.  “Joe  Daniels”  was 
known  and  loved  by  every  one  in  that  com¬ 
munity  and  its  loving  affection  was  symbolized 
in  the  “resolve”  which  one  of  the  associations 
sent  to  its  absent  member  on  his  sick-bed — “God 
bless  you,  Joe.”  It  was  this  man’s  different 
character  which  made  the  Riverside  Library 
Service  School  different  from  others. 

The  Riverside  Library  School  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  regulation  principles.  It  is  not  ortho¬ 
dox  enough  to  be  included  in  the  Association  of 
American  Library  Schools.  It  is  not  entered 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  library  handbook  “Training  for 
Librarianship,”  with  the  thirteen  therein  de¬ 
scribed.  This  is  because  it  had  not  accepted  the 
formulas  that  a  proper  library  school  must  have 
separate  school  quarters,  tho  it  now  has  such, 
permanently  assured  finances,  and  a  separate 
staff  of  permanent  teachers.  Mr.  Daniels’  ex¬ 
perience  in  educational  work  taught  him  to  look 
upon  another  method  as  preferable.  He  spoke 
of  his  own  plan  as  the  “group  system”  based  on 
“projects”  and  in  line  with  what  is  known  as 
the  “new  education.”  This  means  in  collegiate 
parlance  a  seminar  system,  with  practical  in¬ 
stead  of  book  work,  rather  than  a  classroom 
system  of  general  teaching.  In  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  school  Mr.  Daniels  intended  to  ban¬ 
ish  desks  and  “fixed  location,”  and  to  continue 
practice  work  as  the  general  method  of  the  school. 
There  was  to  be  a  stated  person  in  permanent 
charge  of  the  school  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
permanent  teachers,  but  Mr.  Daniels  preferred 
as  far  as  possible  to  bring  people  from  actual 
library  work  to  do  the  teaching  from  time  to 
time  rather  than  to  employ  teachers  whose 
methods  become  fixed  as  their  work  is  fixed  by 
standardization.  It  is  the  old  problem  in  the 
colleges  of  breeding  in  or  breeding  out,  and 
Mr.  Daniels  generally  preferred  breeding  out. 
He  used  to  tell  of  a  well-known  library  teacher 
and  lecturer  who  incidentally  talked  on  library 
architecture,  and  after  she  had  gone  he  had 
from  his  own  practical  architectural  knowledge 
to  undo  most  of  her  work.  He  pursued  the 
plan  of  bringing  to  the  school  not  only  some 
of  the  best  known  librarians,  as  Dr.  Bostwick 
and  Dr.  Hill,  to  lecture  on  general  library 
problems,  but  also  some  of  the  most  practical 
specialists  as  Theresa  Hitchler,  Louise  B.  Krause 
and  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  to  give  courses  respect¬ 
ively  in  cataloging,  business  librarianship  and 
public  documents. 
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It  seemed  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  find 
the  library  school  in  the  Riverside  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  This  was  because  the  groups  were  for 
most  of  the  time  in  different  parts  of  the  library 
engaged  in  project  work.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  Carnegie  building,  also  sui  generis  because 
it  is  in  the  Mission  style  prevalent  at  River¬ 
side,  which  presently  is  to  be  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  new  $25,000  grant  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  Within  the  past  year  the 
trustees  have  been  able  to  purchase  the  rest  of 
the  block-face  on  the  main  avenue  of  Riverside, 
including  the  Allatt  family  mansion  which  is  to 
be  the  future  home  of  the  library  school  and  an¬ 
other  residence,  which  was  rented  to  the  libra¬ 
rian.  In  fitting  up  the  separate  building  for 
the  school  it  was  Mr.  Daniels’  purpose  still  to 
avoid  classroom  appearance  and  strike  out  on 
new  lines.  He  believed  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  library  schools  and  that  the  new  ones 
ought  to  cultivate  unoccupied  fields  and  try 
new  methods.  Mr.  Daniels’  thought  for  the 
school  can  best  be  explained  by  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  sent  within  the  year  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  Dr. 
Bostwick. 

“When  I  speak  of  projects  everyone  from  the 
library  world  replies,  ‘What  do  you  mean  by 
projects?’  A  project  in  a  child’s  hands  in 
school  means  building  a  wagon  or  mending  a 
book  or  work  of  that  sort,  or  even  play.  From 
those  simple  things  it  moves  up  to  more  com¬ 
plex  projects  as  the  child  grows  older.  You 
will  say,  ‘That  is  what  we  do  every  day,’  but 
the  truth  is,  we  don’t,  because  we  do  not  view 
the  thing  from  that  angle.  Unless  we  have  the 
project  as  a  purpose  in  mind  we  are  not  doing 
project  work.  C.  A.  McMurray’s  book  ‘Teach¬ 
ing  by  Projects’  goes  into  this  matter. 

“Project  work  cannot  be  done  well  in  classes 
and  must  be  done  in  groups.  From  that  we  have 
developed  our  group  captains  and  stations  and 
projects.  We  suspect  that  beyond  this  lies  some 
newer  and  better  plan  and  the  new  thing  will 
grow  out  of  the  experimenting  with  projects. 

“We  believe  that  projects  will  completely 
change  the  floor  of  a  classroom  and  in  our  new 
building  we  are  planning  for  office  rooms  where 
students  will  spend  most  of  their  time.  We  shall 
use  no  desks  such  as  you  see  in  library  schools, 
and  we  shall  reduce  the  lecture  system  to  a 
minimum;  that  is,  we  shall  reduce  the  talk  and 
increase  the  work.  This  plan  abolishes  the  ex¬ 
amination  system  completely  and  in  place  we 
substitute  weekly  reports  from  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  even  the  student  herself,  as  in  a  factory 
system.  Slowly  those  reports  will  take  on  the 
form  of  reports  of  projects  just  as  the  engineers 
who  built  the  Panama  Canal  must  have  made 
their  reports.  These  projects  of  course,  will 


swing  around  the  applications  of  library  service 
in  its  pertinent  and  obtrusive  phases.  It  may 
result  in  an  attack  on  a  well  tried  and  standard¬ 
ized  department  system  of  a  library.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  registration  and  charging  system  of 
a  public  library  in  my  opinion  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
credit  system  of  a  department  store,  with  me¬ 
chanical  devices  now  almost  unknown  in  libra¬ 
ries.  We  must  have  these  devices.  We  think 
that  we  see  this  as  a  project  as  we  have  worked 
year  after  year  in  group  problems. 

“The  development  of  a  student’s  mind  under 
the  project  system  is  remarkable.  Not  only  the 
executive  ability  and  the  thing  we  call  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  the  genius  of  the  individual  is 
brought  out  as  it  never  can  be  in  a  classroom 
dominated  by  a  teacher  in  the  good  old  fashion 
of  desks  in  rows  and  slots. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  hold  to  these  old 
things  because  such  things  produced  us,  they 
must  be  pretty  good,  and  moreover,  it  is  easier 
to  do  things  in  the  old  way. ...  I  should  note 
that  I  think  it  is  apt  to  be  more  expensive  to 
carry  on  a  school  after  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

“I  have  another  idea  which  I  should  like  to 
see  brought  before  schools  or  heads  of  schools. 
Let  us  take  Louise  B.  Krause,  who  comes  to 
us  from  H.  M.  Byllesby  and  Company  to  teach 
the  business  library  four  weeks  each  year.  She 
is  very  good  at  it.  She  does  excellent  work  and 
the  results  are  good  and  we  need  business  libra¬ 
rians  everywhere.  We  need  them  with  special 
training  and  with  her  point  of  view,  but  I 
wouldn’t  give  much  for  Louise  B.  Krause  or 
any  other  woman,  were  she  the  best  teacher  in 
the  world,  if  I  could  not  have  her  fresh  from 
her  work  in  Chicago.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  we 
had  a  teacher  on  any  subject  that  is  technical  at 
all,  I  should  want  that  teacher  fresh  from  the 
technical  applications  and  from  the  problems 
that  actual  service  have  brought  to  her.  Now, 
if  she  were  to  remain  with  me  year  after  year 
she  would  not  continue  to  be  the  teacher  that 
I  want. 

“I  want  one  good  woman  to  take  charge  of 
my  girls  in  this  new  home  of  ours,  but  I  want 
a  variety  of  teachers  direct  from  the  work  and 
it  costs  a  great  deal  to  get  them.  I  want  them 
from  East  and  West.  I  want  a  procession  of 
them  if  I  can  have  them.  Yes,  there  is  danger 
of  damage  to  a  curriculum,  but  the  present  dan¬ 
gers  are  greater. 

Take  the  best  woman  in  the  world  in  technical 
matters  and  take  her  out  of  her  daily  work  and 
give  her  nothing  but  teaching  year  after  year, 
and  she  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  could  en¬ 
trust  projects  of  any  kind,  and  that  after  all 
is  the  great  test  in  teaching  technical  subjects. 
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“All  the  professional  schools  have  to  do  it, 
as  you  know.  I  do  not  mean  casual  lecturers 
who  are  a  convenient  sort  of  sprinkling  thru  a 
course;  they  are  usually  inspirational  and  good, 
but  I  am  talking  of  the  teaching.  A  teacher  em¬ 
ployed  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  year  and 
then  sent  hack  for  her  work,  comes  back  to  us 
as  fresh  as  ever  and  with  a  stronger  person¬ 
ality  and  much  more  of  the  information  we 
want.” 

The  Riverside  school,  started  in  1912,  has  in 
the  nine  years  of  its  existence  sent  forth  with 
its  certificates  thirty-seven  students  as  graduates 
in  the  regular  course,  forty-seven  special  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  long  course,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  who  have  taken  the  summer  and  ninety- 
four  the  winter  short  course.  Of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  summer  school  students  forty- 
four  submitted  two  years  of  college.  Of  the 
ninety-four  in  the  winter  school,  thirty-one  sub¬ 
mitted  two  years  of  college.  Fifteen  other  stu¬ 
dents  not  counted  in  these  lists  did  not  finish 
and  were  not  given  certificates,  of  which  eight 
were  long  course  and  seven  short  course  students. 
Regular  students  are  those  who  come  with  an 
equipment  of  two  years  of  college  training  in 
addition  to  four  high  school  years,  while  special 
students  are  those  rvho  take  the  long  course  but 
are  without  this  college  equipment.  The  full 
course  extends  for  eleven  months  from  October 
and  includes-  seventeen  hundred  hours  of  work, 
usually  extending  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred.  The  shorter  courses  in  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  are  usually  of  from  six  to  fourteen  weeks 
duration. 

In  applying  for  admission  to  the  Riverside 
school,  the  would-be  student  fills  out  an  en¬ 
trance  application  which  contains  the  general 
information  required  at  other  library  schools. 
As  the  student’s  work  progresses,  reports  are 
made  by  those  in  charge,  particularly  by  the 
group  captain,  with  respect  to  specific  branches 
of  the  student’s  work.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
there  are  no  examinations  at  all  and  that  there 
is  constant  examination.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  reports  from  the  several  captains  and  in¬ 
structors  are  brought  together  and  summarized 
in  connection  with  the  certificate  of  graduation. 
The  certificate  contains  space  for  a  brief  re¬ 
port  on  the  student’s  standing  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  English  and  of  reported  reading,  and  brief 
summaries  of  the  student’s  work  and  results  in 
each  of  sixteen  branches  as  follows: 

1.  Bibliography 

2.  Bookbinding  and  library  handicraft 

3.  Book  selection 

4.  Business  management,  library  methods 
and  organization 

5.  Cataloging  and  classification 


6.  County  service 

7.  Filing  and  indexing 

8.  Library  law 

9.  Periodicals  and  serials 

10.  Public  desk  service 

11.  Reference  and  documents 

12.  School  libraries  and  young  people 

13.  Story-telling 

14.  Typewriter  practice 

15.  Miscellaneous:  Visiting  branches;  Busi¬ 
ness  office  records;  Laboratory  in  short 
courses 

16.  Lectures  in  long  courses:  Education; 
Philosophy;  Criticism ;  History  of  books 
and  printing;  Fine  arts;  Administration, 
etc. 

The  more  detailed  reports  are  kept  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  school.  Thus  a  librarian  seek¬ 
ing  someone  to  fill  a  specific  library  position 
can  learn  from  the  careful  specifications  defi¬ 
nite  information  as  to  the  student’s  equipment 
in  the  several  branches  in  which  she  has  worked 
out  projects.  The  endeavor  is  to  arrange  these 
projects  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  fair  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  library  work.  In  a  sense 
this  means  the  absence  of  a  general  curriculum 
and  perhaps  the  best  criticism  on  this  scheme 
would  be  that  by  a  Japanese  of  our  “civilized 
music.”  To  the  Oriental  ear  music  consists  of 
continuous!  sound  without  intervals,  whereas 
modern  music  as  we  hear  it  makes  use  not  only 
of  intervals  but  of  pauses.  The  view  of  the 
Japanese  was  that  our  music  is  “full  of  holes” 
and  the  same  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the 
elective  system,  at  least  in  the  extreme,  in  our 
colleges.  How  far  the  criticism  is  actually  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  graduates  of  the  Riverside  school 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  they  seem  to  have 
proved  well  fitted  for  the  work,  and  the  method 
emphasized  doubtless  develops  alertness  and 
appetite  for  extending  knowledge  outside  the 
immediate  field  of  school  training. 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2.  At  St.  Paul. 

Minnesota  Library  Association. 

Nov.  4.  At  Huntington. 

West  Virginia  Library  Association. 

Nov.  10-11.  At  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Library  Trustees  Association. 

Nov.  10-11.  At  Greensboro. 

North  Carolina  Library  Association. 

Nov.  15.  At  East  Orange. 

Special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association. 

Dec.  29-31.  At  Chicago. 

Mid-winter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  this  autumn. 
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Some  Children’s  Book  Lists 


THIS  list  makes  no  attempt  at  completeness 
and  does  not  include  recognized  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  children’s  books  such  as  the  H.  W. 
Wilson’s  Standard  Catalog  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Library  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Books.  The 
aim  of  the  compiler  is  to  bring  out  shorter  lists 
of  children’s  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and 
representing  libraries,  schools,  book-shops  and 
other  agencies  working  in  the  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Illustrated  Editions  of  Children’s  Books,  a  se¬ 
lected  list.  1915.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Favorite  Books  of  Well-known  People  when 
they  were  Boys  and  Girls.  1918.  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  selected  list,  com¬ 
piled  by  Caroline  H.  Hewins.  1916.  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association. 

Books  to  Grow  on,  an  experimental  interme¬ 
diate  list  selected  from  the  Open  Shelf  Room. 
1916.  Buffalo  Public  Library. 

English  Reading  Lists,  compiled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English,  Haaren  High  School. 
1921.  25  cents.  Hubert  and  Collister  St., 

New  York  City. 

Two  Lists  of  Books  for  Children — Some  First 
Books:  Some  Later  Books.  In  Roads  to  Child¬ 
hood  by  Annie  Carroll  Moore.  1920.  $1.50. 
G.  H.  Doran, 

Books  for  Vacation  Reading,  compiled  by  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers’  College.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  these  books  have  been  selected  and 
most  of  them  annotated  by  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  1919. 
The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College. 
New  York  City. 

Science  and  Technology,  books  for  the  High 
School  Library,  compiled  by  Edith  Erskine. 
1919.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Heroism,  a  reading  list  for  boys  and  girls.  1914. 

The  New  York  Public  Library. 

Out-of-Door  Books,  a  list  of  specially  readable 
books  for  young  people  in  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  compiled  by  Marion  Horton.  1918. 
Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls.  261  Boylston 
St.,  Boston. 

Reference  Reading  for  Girl  Scouts.  In  Scouting 
for  Girls,  Official  Handbook  of  the  Girl 
Scouts.  1920.  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.  189  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Book  Shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls,  selected  and 
annotated  by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Franklin  K. 
Mathiews  and  Ruth  G.  Hopkins.  1921.  10 

cents.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  62  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

A  List  of  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  suggested 


for  Purchase,  offered  by  Marian  Cutter  of  the 
Children’s  Book  Shop,  compiled  by  Jacqueline 
Overton.  1921.  35  cents.  5  West  47th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Books  for  Boys  and  girls,  a  suggestive  Pur¬ 
chase  List,  compiled  by  B.  E.  Mahoney.  Re¬ 
vised  1917.  The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  a  selected  list  with 
stories  and  poems  for  holiday  programs. 
1918.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  Graded  List  of  Stories  and  Poems  for  Read¬ 
ing  Aloud,  compiled  by  Harriet  E.  Hassler. 
1915.  American  Library  Association. 
Favorite  Stories  of  Library  Reading  Clubs. 

1915.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Lists  of  Stories  and  Programs  for  Story  Hours, 
edited  by  Effie  L.  Power.  1915.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  Co.  New  York  City. 

Plays  for  Children,  an  annotated  index  by 
Alice  I.  Hazeltine.  1921.  American  Library 
Association. 

Suggestions  for  a  Christmas  Program,  prepared 
by  the  Drama  Department.  New  York  Com¬ 
munity  Service.  1920,  25  cents.  370  Sev¬ 

enth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

A  Graded  List  of  Pantomime  for  all  amateur 
production,  with  an  historical  article  on  the 
pantomime  by  Elizabeth  Hanley'  prepared  by 
the  Drama  Department,  New  York  Com¬ 
munity  Service.  1920. 

A  List  of  Pageants,  Masques  and  Festivals,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Drama  Department,  New  York 
Community  Service.  1920. 

Leonore  St.  John  Power,  Librarian. 
Central  Children’s  Room, 

New  York  Public  Library. 

“TWENTY-FOUR  UNUSUAL  STORIES” 

“Twenty-four  Unusual  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls”  have  been  collected,  arranged  and  re-told 
by  Anna  Cogswell  Tyler,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  in  charge  of  Story  Telling  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  published  by  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company.  The  stories  chosen 
are  those  which  have  proved  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest  to  the  children  who  have  heard  Miss 
Tyler’s  stories.  They  have  been  drawn  from 
many  sources :  Greek  mythology,  Indian  legends, 
Hallowe’en  and  mystery  stories  and  the  folk  lore 
of  many  lands.  Some  of  the  stories  are  not 
easily  found  elsewhere  and  they  are  thus  col¬ 
lected  in  an  attractive  volume,  illustrated  by 
Maud  and  Miska  Petersham,  for  the  use  of  boys 
and  girls  and  of  story-tellers  in  search  of  stories 
for  special  occasions. 


Standardization  of  the  Federal  Library  Service 

Bv  W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON, 

Librarian,  St.  Paul  Public  Library* 


THE  Library  advisory  committee  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Commission  on  re¬ 
classification  of  salaries  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  library  economy  which  is  of  even 
greater  importance  as  a  study  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  library  service  and  in  the  personnel 
and  administration  than  as  a  study  in  wage  ad¬ 
justment.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  serious  effort 
which  has  been  made  to  standardize  the  federal 
library  service.  The  history  of  its  work  is  in¬ 
teresting.** 

Preliminary  Report 

The  librarians  temporarily  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  from  different  govern¬ 
ment  libraries  drew  up  a  scheme  of  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  library  service  based  upon  the 
questionnaire  returns  received  from  each  person 
doing  strictly  library  work.  This  provided  for 
(a)  general  classes  common  to  two  or  more 
libraries,  (b)  general  classes  peculiar  to  de¬ 
partmental  libraries,  (c)  special  classes  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  (d)  special 
classes  peculiar  to  the  Public  Library. 

This  scheme  was  submitted  to  a  library  advis¬ 
ory  committee  appointed  by  the  Congressional 
commission  consisting  mainly  of  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Library  Association. 
This  suggested  some  changes  in  detail  and  some 
additions,  but  approved  its  main  features,  and 
the  scheme  in  its  revised  form  was  published 
in  the  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  March  12,  1920. 

This  scheme  defined  the  general  scope  of  li¬ 
brary  service  by  including  only  persons  render¬ 
ing  the  service  peculiar  to  a  library,  that  is,  by 
excluding  not  only  copyists  and  others  engaged 
in  purely  clerical  work,  but  also  janitors,  pages, 
and  others,  and  in  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
Advisory  Committee,  made  a  clear  distinction 
between  professional  and  sub-professional  serv¬ 

*  Dr.  Johnston  will  assume  charge  of  the  American 
Library  in  Paris  early  in  November. 

**This  is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  articles  in 
the  Library  Journal:  “Librarians’  Salaries  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia”  by  G.  F.  Bowerman,  January  15, 
1920,  p.  63-66;  “The  Washington  Report  on  Reclassifi¬ 
cation  of  Library  Salaries,”  March  15,  1920,  p.  264-66. 
“Washington  Library  Reclassification  Substitute,” 
September  1,  1920,  p.  687-90;  “Salary  Reclassification 
Legislation,”  May  15,  1921,  p.  456-57,  and  in  articles 
by  Eunice  R.  Oberly,  entitled  “Certification  and  Special 
Libraries  as  Related  to  the  Reclassification  Problem  of 
Government  Libraries,”  Special  Libraries,  March  1921, 
and  “The  Library  Service  in  the  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Joint  Commission  on  the  Reclassification  of 
Salaries,”  Special  Libraries,  May  1920. 


ice;  but  with  its  total  of  thirty-seven  classes,  of 
which  twenty-one  were  clearly  single  position 
classes,  the  scheme  was  in  fact  a  description  of 
the  organization  of  the  libraries  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  scheme  of  classification,  or, 
to  use  library  parlance,  in  part  a  classification 
of  the  library  service  and  in  part  a  catalog  of 
library  positions.  As  Dr.  Bowerman,  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  said  at  a  later  time, 
a  broader  classification  was  needed,  one  that 
would  reflect  progressively  degrees  of  education, 
training,  experience,  and  administrative  respon¬ 
sibility,  without  trying  to  set  forth  the  minutiae 
of  close  specialization. 

Revised  Specifications 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  gave  the  library  advisory  committee  an 
opportunity  to  compare  its  scheme  of  classifica¬ 
tion  with  those  recommended  by  other  branches 
of  the  professional  service  and  to  revise  both 
its  terminology  and  its  content  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
schemes  recommended  by  them.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  took  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and 
in  the  autumn  presented  to  the  Commission  a 
revised  classification.1  This  provided  for  ten 
classes  instead  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  ten 
classes  three  were  still  single  position  classes. 

The  seven  general  classes  were;  Library  aid, 
senior  library  aid,  junior  librarian,  assistant  li¬ 
brarian,  associate  librarian,  librarian,  senior 
librarian,  the  three  individual  classes:  Li¬ 
brarian,  Public  Library;  assistant  librar¬ 
ian,  Library  of  Congress  and  director  of 
legislative  reference,  Library  of  Congress.  The 
impossibility  of  placing  these  three  titles  of  po¬ 
sitions  under  any  of  the  foregoing  general 
classes,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  finding 
satisfactory  titles  for  the  general  classes  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  give  titles  to 
classes.  In  the  Lehlbach  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  on  December  18,  1920,  the  classes 
were  designated  simply  by  number  under  two 
group  headings:  Library  assistant  group  and 
librarian  group.  Under  the  former  were  two 
grades,  and  under  the  latter  six,  a  total  of 
eight;  and  under  each  class  were  given  the 
titles  of  the  different  positions  included.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Lehlbach  on 
May  18,  1921,  the  group  headings  were  changed 


’■“Washington  Library  Reclassification  Substitute,” 
by  G.  F.  Bowerman,  Library  Journal,  September  1, 
1920,  p.  687-90. 
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to  “sub-professional  service”  and  “professional 
and  scientific  service,”  the  scheme  was  made  to 
apply  to  all  branches  of  the  service  alike,  and 
the  same  classification  was  preserved.  But  in 
the  specifications  for  each  class  the  details 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  schemes  of  classi¬ 
fication  were  omitted,  even  to  the  titles  of 
positions. 

These  specifications  are  of  such  value  that  I 
give  them  herewith  in  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
library  service.  The  sub-professional  service 
included  in  Grade  2  positions,  the  duties  of 
which  are  confined  to  simple  library  work  not 
requiring  professional  training,  salary  $1,080  to 
$1,320;  in  Grade  3,  positions  the  duties  of 
which  involve  the  performance  of  important 
routine  library  work  not  requiring  professional 
training,  salary  $1,440  to  $1,800.  The  profes¬ 
sional  service  includes  all  positions  the  duties 
of  which  are  to  perform  routine,  advisory,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  or  research  work  requiring  pro¬ 
fessional  training  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  graduation  from  a  college  of  recognized 
standing,  as  follows:  Grade  1,  the  junior  pro¬ 
fessional  grade  including  all  classes  the  duties 
of  which  are  to  perform  under  immediate  super¬ 
vision  the  simplest  kinds  of  work  requiring  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  salary  $1,800  to  $2,160; 
Grade  2,  the  assistant  professional  grade,  in¬ 
cluding  all  classes  of  positions  the  duties  of 
which  are  to  prepare  under  general  directions 
assigned  professional  work  requiring  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  previous  experience  but  not 
the  exercise  of  independent  judgment,  salary 
$2,340  to  $2,880;  Grade  3,  associate  profession¬ 
al  grade,  including  all  positions  the  duties  of 
which  are  to  perform  independently  or  with  a 
small  number  of  subordinates,  responsible  pro¬ 
fessional  work  requiring  considerable  successful 
previous  experience,  salary  $3,120  to  $3,840; 
Grade  4,  full  professional  grade,  including  all 
positions  the  duties  of  which  are  to  perform  in¬ 
dependent  and  highly  important  professional 
work,  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  major  division  of  an  organization, 
salary  $4,140  to  $5,040;  Grade  5,  senior  profes¬ 
sional  grade,  including  all  positions  the  duties 
of  which  are  to  act  as  assistant  head  of  a  large 
professional  organization,  or  as  administrative 
head  of  a  major  division  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  salary  $5,400  to  $6,000;  Grade  6,  chief 
professional  grade,  including  all  positions  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  act  as  head  of  a  major 
bureau,  salary  $6,000  to  $7,000. 

Allocation  of  Positions 

The  omission  of  the  details  of  specifications, 
including  titles  of  positions,  qualifications  and 
duties,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  made  it  very  important  that  proper  pro¬ 


vision  be  made  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect, 
and  especially  important  that  proper  provision 
be  made  for  the  allocation  of  positions.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  success  of  the 
classification  or  reclassification  of  the  service 
can  be  guaranteed. 

With  this  in  view,  the  Fairfield  Bill,  intro¬ 
duced  on  April  12  (H.  R.  2487),  embodied  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  provided  that  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  should  designate  the  class  within  which 
the  position  of  each  employee  should  be  placed 
in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  such  position, 
and  transmit  its  designations  to  the  head  of  the 
department  together  with  copies  of  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  its  possession  relating  to  the  length  of 
service  of  each  employee.  The  head  of  the 
department  shall  review  such  designation,  and 
in  case  of  disapproval  shall  certify  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  facts  upon  which  such  disapproval 
is  based. 

Both  the  Sterling-Lehlbach  bills  and  the 
Smoot-Wood  bills,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the 
power  of  allocation  of  positions  to  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
former  case  it  is  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  formulated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  fixing  the  qualifications  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  training  and  experience  necessary 
for  eligibility  for  appointment;  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  it  is  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  might  prescribe,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  shall  aid  the 
President,  upon  request,  in  the  preparation  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  the  act  into 
effect  and  in  the  enforcement  of  such  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  program  depends  so- 
much  upon  the  personnel  of  the  bureaus  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  it  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  methods  of  procedure  is  the 
best.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  better  to  en¬ 
trust  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  employment  policies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  in  line  with  the  most  approved 
practice  in  concerns  having  a  large  number  of 
employees,  and  any  appointing  officer  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  delegate  his  powers  of  ap¬ 
pointment  to  anyone  competent  to  exercise 
them.  In  practice,  however,  legislative  bodies 
whether  federal,  state  or  municipal  have  seemed 
disposed  to  give  civil  service  commissions  power 
to  hamper  administrative  officers  in  their  duties^ 
but  not  power  to  help  them. 

^  Perhaps  it  is  a  fear  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  not  the  power  to  allocate  po¬ 
sitions  properly  that  has  led  the  sponsors  for 
the  Sterling-Lehlbach  and  Smoot-Wood  bills  to- 
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give  the  power  of  allocation  to  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  not  be  given 
the  power.  I  mean  power,  not  mere  authority. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  afford  to  give  state  and 
municipal  commissions  such  power  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
federal  commission  less. 

Efficiency  Rating 

If  the  initial  success  of  this  program  depends 
upon  the  proper  allocation  of  positions,  its  con¬ 
tinued  success  depends  equally  upon  a  proper 
system  of  efficiency  rating.  The  Fairfield  bills 
and  Sterling-Lehlbach  provide  for  this  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments,  shall 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  efficiency  rating, 
which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  which  must  be  maintained  by  employees 
within  the  same  class  to  whom  the  same  rate  of 
compensation  is  paid  and  below  which  no  em¬ 
ployee  may  fall  without  being  paid  such  lower 
rate  of  compensation  prescribed  for  such  class 
to  which  his  efficiency  rating  entitles  him;  (2) 
the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  of  an  employee 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  will 
entitle  him  to  receive  annually  compensation  at 
the  next  higher  rate  prescribed  for  the  class  in 
which  his  position  is  placed;  (3)  the  standard  of 
efficiency  for  a  class  below  which  no  employee 
may  fall  without  being  dismissed  for  inefficiency. 

Advisory  Board 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  embodied  in  the  Fairfield  hill 
but  not  in  the  others  is  the  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Civil  Service  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  and  the  formation  of  personnel  committees 
in  each  department.  The  advisory  council  is  to 
consist  of  twelve  members,  six  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  employees  of  or  above 
the  grade  of  division  chief,  two  elected  by  and 
from  among  manual  employees,  two  among 
clerical  employees,  and  two  among  scientific, 
technical  and  professional  employees,  annually. 
Its  duty  is  to  advise  the  commission  by  means 
of  formal  reports  in  regard  to  all  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  by  the  Commission  and  in  regard 
to  recommendations  presented  by  one  or  more 
personnel  committees  affecting  more  than  one 
department. 

The  council  may  provide  for  the  formation 
of  personnel  committees  in  each  department  or 
unit  thereof,  one-half  of  the  members  to  be 
selected  by  and  from  among  employees  exer¬ 
cising  supervising  powers.  It  is  to  be  the  duty 
of  such  committees  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  service  regulations,  the  organization  and 


methods  of  work,  and  working  conditions,  and 
to  exercise  such  powers  of  conciliation  in  the 
case  of  any  grievance,  dispute  or  other  matter 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  authorize. 

There  is  little  that  is  novel  about  this.  Every 
successful  executive,  especially  in  institutions  of 
learning,  consults  his  associates,  and  certainly 
every  department  and  bureau  chief  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  consulted  by  Civil  Service 
authorities  in  the  formulation  of  employment 
policies.  It  is  because  the  specialist  has  not 
been  more  frequently  consulted  that  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of 
civil  service  principles. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
executive  should  prefer  to  have  the  employment 
policy  of  his  department  or  bureau  formulated 
by  an  outside  body  without  the  advice  of  his 
professional  associates,  or  why  a  parliamentary 
body  should  object  to  the  adoption  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  methods  in  the  formulation  of  civil 
service  rules  and  regulations.  If  there  is  any 
executive  who  is  without  a  body  of  colleagues 
competent  to  act  as  such  an  advisory  body,  he 
should  be  given  them.  It  may  tend  to  curtail 
his  authority,  but  it  will  add  to  his  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  employment  management  it  will  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  department  or  bureau  in  his 
charge. 

Whether  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
strengthened  by  the  enactment  of  the  above  de¬ 
scribed  features  of  the  Fairfield  and  Sterling- 
Lehlbach  bills,  or  whether  it  is  decided  to  add 
to  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency — it 
may  he  possible  to  make  the  latter  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission  with  substantial  powers,  even 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  former  a  real 
bureau  of  efficiency — all  bills  alike  mark  a  sub¬ 
stantial  step  forward  in  the  employment  policy 
of  the  government. 

And  the  library  service  makes  equal  gain  with 
other  branches  of  the  service.  For  the  first 
time  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  library 
service  and  clerical  and  other  forms  of  service 
in  libraries,  for  the  first  time  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  professional  and  sub-profes¬ 
sional  grades  of  service,  and  for  the  first  time 
professional  library  service  is  graded  with  other 
forms  of  professional  service. 

These  general  features  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  commend  themselves  to  every  li¬ 
brarian  and  to  every  civil  service  official.  The 
details  of  the  classification  and  various  methods 
proposed  for  making  it  effective  should  also 
command  their  attention.  They  affect  or  may 
affect  not  only  the  six  hundred  or  more  li- 
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brarians  and  library  assistants,  in  federal  em¬ 
ployment,  but  all  librarians  thruout  the  country, 
for  as  the  national  library  service  is  organized 
so  more  or  less  must  the  state  library  service 


and  the  municipal  library  service  in  the  larger 
cities  be  organized,  and  as  the  library  service 
in  the  larger  cities  is  organized  so  will  that  in 
the  smaller  cities  be. 


What  Do  Prisoners  Read  ? 


rT,HE  Publishers’  Weekly  some  time  ago  de- 
voted  many  pages  to  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  people  read.  In  the  numerous 
articles,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
reading  of  one  set  of  people  whose  problems 
have  proved  of  much  interest  to  the  librarians 
of  Brooklyn  who  have  been  working  among 
them.  The  question  “What  do  prisoners  read?” 
is  one  which  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  thru 
its  Extension  Department  has  been  attempting, 
for  the  past  two  years,  to  answer  in  the  libraiy 
placed  in  the  City  Prison  where  the  weekly 
library  period  is  now  an  established  custom, 
and  wThere,  thanks  to  the  interested  co-operation 
of  the  prison  officials,  every  opportunity  is  given 
the  workers  for  effective  library  service. 

A  news  item  of  recent  date  with  the  heading 
“Three  months’  hard  reading”  states  that  a 
New  York  magistrate  has  sentenced  a  boy  for 
street  loafing  to  three  months  of  library  attend¬ 
ance  with  orders  to  report  again  to  the  Court 
after  the  period  has  expired.  In  Brooklyn  the 
condition  is  reversed.  To  the  men  sentenced 
to  confinement  a  library  is  brought,  this  being 
somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  library  ideals 
than  the  scheme  planned  by  the  magistrate. 

In  one  way  conditions  for  library  work  in 
the  prison  are  unique.  No  other  type  of  library 


can  show  borrowers  who,  altho  in  perfect  health, 
have  unlimited  time  on  their  hands.  For,  un¬ 
fortunately,  at  this  prison  no  work  shops  exist. 
The  women  prisoners  are  assigned  various  duties 
but  the  men  and  the  boys  are  confined  in  their 
cells  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  three  exercise  periods  daily. 

It  is  at  the  noon  exercise  period  that  the  li¬ 
brarians  pay  their  weekly  visit.  On  a  table  at 
one  end  of  the  long  corridor  between  the  cell 
tiers  the  books  are  displayed  while  the  men  are 
at  liberty  in  the  corridor.  The  prisoners  who 
desire  books  make  their  own  selection  and  are 
allowed  to  take  as  many  books  as  they  desire. 
Two  librarians  are  at  hand  to  help  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  books  when  needed  and  to  care  for 
the  clerical  routine.  This  routine  is  made  as 
simple  as  possible,  only  the  most  rudimentary 
registration  and  charging  system  being  used. 
The  registration,  merely  name  and  cell  number, 
gives  the  librarian  an  opportunity  for  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  prisoner  and  provides  a  natural 
opening  for  him  to  ask  her  help  if  he  desires  it. 

A  more  diversified  set  of  tastes  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  public  library  even  of  the  largest 
size.  From  the  college  graduate  who  wishes  to 
make  use  of  his  enforced  leisure  by  reading  the 
Greek  classics  in  the  original  to  the  Chinaman 
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who,  begging  in  broken  English  for  “book  in 
Chinee”  seems  doomed  to  disappointment  until 
a  happy  thought  of  the  librarian  sends  him  away 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  bowing  profuse  thanks 
with  a  copy  of  the  National  Geographic  filled 
with  pictures  of  China  clasped  in  his  arms,  the 
men,  one  and  all,  are  eager  for  books.  The  lack 
of  formality  in  routine  combined  with  the  stim¬ 
ulus  provided  by  the  sight  of  so  many  of  their 
better-educated  comrades  availing  themselves  of 
the  privilege  results  in  applications  for  books 
from  even  the  most  illiterate  of  the  prisoners, 
men,  who  under  normal  circumstances,  would 
never  enter  a  public  library.  The  old  negro,  old 
enough  to  remember  slave  times,  asks  for 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  The  gamin,  confined  with 
the  juveniles,  expresses  a  wish  for  “something 
snappy”  but  is  made  content  with  an  Altsheler 
or  “Treasure  Island”  or  a  book  about  western 
life.  Many  copies  of  Custer’s  “Boy  General” 
have  been  worn  to  shreds  by  applicants  of  this 
type.  Books  about  seafaring  life  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  and  a  most  unusual  demand  for  travel 
books  of  all  kinds  exists,  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  prisoners  represent  seafaring  men 
whose  horizon  of  experience  is  therefore  broad¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  average  public  library  reader. 

Many  foreign  seamen  find  themselves  in 
trouble  for  small  offenses  as  soon  as  they  reach 
these  shores.  This  is  due  in  part  to  their  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  language.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity,  or  rather  an  obligation,  which  the 
library  has  not  been  slow  to  accept.  Books  in 
civics,  simple  American  histories  and  books  on 
English  for  foreigners  are  provided  and  are  in 
constant  use.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  find  books 
in  language  simple  enough  for  the  foreigners. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  books  especially 
written  for  each  language  encountered  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  books,  wherever  possible, 
where  the  English  word  appearing  under  its  ap¬ 
propriate  picture  makes  the  use  of  the  book 
possible  for  the  foreigner  ignorant  of  even  one 
word  of  English.  A  conversation  between  the 
librarian  and  a  man  who  wants  help  of  this  sort 
is  likely  to  be  a  lively  one.  The  librarian  may 
know  some  French,  some  German,  some  Italian, 
some  Spanish  and  even  some  Yiddish  but  her 
linguistic  ability  usually  fails  her  entirely  in 
conversation  with  a  Greek,  a  Syrian  or  a  China¬ 
man.  Usually  half  a  dozen  or  more  volunteer 
interpreters  offer  their  services  but,  as  the  in¬ 
terpreters  are  frequently  as  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  as  the  original  applicant,  the  final  re¬ 
sort  is  to  sign  language  which  becomes  more 
violent  the  more  eager  the  desire  for  the  book 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  interpreters. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  seems  characteristic  of  most  of  the  men. 


Those  of  better  education  with  formed  reading 
habits  are  ever  ready  to  advise  and  to  help  the 
others  in  the  choice  of  books.  One  man,  whose 
custom  it  had  been  to  take  ten  books,  meanwhile 
persuading  some  friend  of  equally  bookish 
tastes  to  take  the  same  number  with  the  idea  of 
a  mid-week  exchange,  undertook  the  strenuous 
task  at  one  time  of  reading  the  books  of  Dr. 
Eliot’s  five  foot  shelf  library  aloud  to  another 
prisoner  with  the  explanation  to  the  librarian 
“his  mind  needs  to  be  taken  off  himself.”  The 
librarian,  dubious  in  regard  to  just  how  well 
this  result  would  be  attained  if  some  of  the  more 
substantial  classics  on  the  list  were  chosen, 
tried  to  lead  the  altruistic  friend  toward  a  choice 
of  some  of  the  lighter  volumes  of  the  set,  the 
result  seeming  satisfactory  until  the  release  of 
the  well  meaning  friend  left  the  first  man  to  his 
own  resources  in  the  reading  line,  whereupon  he 
promptly  relapsed  into  the  “good  novel”  read¬ 
ing  class. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  recreational  read¬ 
ing  there  has  developed  from  the  first  a  steady 
demand  for  text  books  of  different  sorts,  his¬ 
tories,  especially  American  histories,  arithmetics 
and  especially  technical  books  of  all  kinds,  the 
men  in  many  cases  realizing  that  their  enforced 
leisure  may  be  put  to  advantage  for  their  future 
good.  The  urgent  need  for  help  of  this  type 
is  emphasized  in  the  latest  report  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kennedy  on  the  conditions  in  the  prisons 
of  New  York  State.  The  library  has  realized 
the  need  and  is  helping  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
It  has  been  unable  to  accomplish  all  it  would 
like  to  do  in  this  line  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  enough  text  books  and  up-to-date 
technical  books  to  supply  the  demand,  but  the 
profitable  use  made  of  the  books  which  have 
been  provided  seems  to  indicate  that  some  slight 
progress,  at  least,  has  been  made  toward  the 
desired  end. 

Mary  J.  Thackeray. 
Department  of  Library  Extension, 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 


Heard  recently  in  a  New  York  library: 
“Have  you  ‘The  Dance  of  the  Divine  Come¬ 
dian’?” 

And  in  an  English  library,  as  reported  by  The 
Watchman:  “I  am  searching  for  a  book  called 
‘The  Dentists  Infirmary’.” 

Some  recent  requests. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatrick, 

The  Life  of  Queen  Victrola, 

The  Merchant  of  Venus, 

Macbeth  in  concentrated  form  (inquirer  a 
foreign  chemist)  and 
Tales  of  a  Little  Lamb. 
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Films  and  Books  for  Children 

IBRARIANS  and  booksellers  have  never 
fully  realized  the  possibilities  of  advertis¬ 
ing  books  in  connection  with  book  films — espe¬ 
cially  to  children.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
adult  seeker  for  entertainment  on  the  screen 
does  not  leave  the  film  version  of  “Disraeli” 
and  hunt  for  a  bookseller  who  will  sell  him  the 
book.  Possibly  a  few  people  who  enjoy  his¬ 
torical  films  read  up  on  English  history  after 
seeing  “Deception”  at  their  favorite  theater,  but 
more  are  content  to  accept  the  screen  version 
of  the  story  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

With  children,  however,  it  is  another  matter. 
Booksellers  and  librarians  alike  have  reported 
“no  copies  left”  on  many  a  day  during  the  exhi¬ 
bition  in  town  of  “Treasure  Island,”  ‘“The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,”  “Black  Beauty,”  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans”  and  other  popular  films 
based  on  books.  This  demand  has  not  been 
due  to  any  effort  or  advertising  on  the  part 
of  librarian  or  bookseller,  but  to  the  children’s 
interest. 

The  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  is  co-operating  this  year  with  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week  Committee  by  sending  out  a 
list  of  “films  well-made  drawn  from  books  for 
boys  and  girls.”  ( See  L.  J.  Oct.  1,  1921,  p.  798.) 
This  list  has  been  sent  to  hundreds  of  exhibitors, 
and  has  been  given  publicity  in  newspapers  and 
moving  picture  trade  journals.  .At  least  one 
producer — the  Maurice  Tourneur  Studio,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans” — is  co¬ 
operating  by  sending  to  exhibitors  and  news¬ 
papers  announcements  of  the  Week,  suggesting 
the  use  of  their  film. 

The  librarian  can  make  the  most  of  these 
plans  by  having  exhibits  in  windows  and  on 
tables,  not  only  of  the  book  screened,  exhibited 
in  a  local  theater,  but  also  of  books  on  allied 
subjects,  and  made  attractive  with  photographs 
from  the  film  version.  These  photographs  can 
usually  be  borrowed  from  the  theater  manager, 
who  will  undoubtedly  run  a  slide  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  book  display,  in  return  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  pictures  with  the  books.  During  the 
showing  of  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  window  exhibit  featuring  the  attractive 
editions  of  the  book,  other  books  of  Cooper’s, 
and  other  books  on  American  pioneer  history, 
as  well  as  other  pioneer  history  stories,  ought 
to  attract  many  boys  and  girls  who  have  liked 
the  film  story.  The  “Treasure  Island”  film 
could,  in  the  same  way,  be  used  to  advertise 
many  other  books  of  adventure.  Travel  and 
historical  films,  especially,  make  interesting 
centers  for  book  exhibits.  Co-operate  with  the 


local  moving  picture  exhibitors  in  arranging 
displays. 

Among  Library  House  Organs 

Library  Life,  the  Staff  Bulletin  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  to  be  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month  under  the  direction  of  an  editorial 
board  of  three,  assisted  by  sixteen  sub-editors 
representing  the  various  departments  of  the  Li¬ 
brary.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  dated  October  15,  is  a 
twelve-page  number  of  which  the  editorial  board 
(Frank  H.  Chase,  chairman;  Christine  Hayes 
and  Lucien  E.  Taylor)  may  well  be  proud. 
Alice  M.  Jordan’s  article  on  the  Swampscott 
Conference  has  a  drawing  of  the  Library  Court¬ 
yard  by  Eleanor  M.  Mulcahey;  other  articles 
and  news  items  are  contributed  by  Horace  L. 
Wheeler,  W.  H.  C[henery];  Theodosia  E.  Ma- 
curdy,  H.  W.  M.  and  the  editors.  Ernest  W. 
Chapin  edits  a  department  on  “Our  Neighbor 
Libraries” — which  neighbors  now  number  well 
over  100;  Francis  P.  Znotas’  department  “With 
the  Juniors”  carries  on  the  spirit  of  The  Li¬ 
brary  Bugle  of  last  spring;  and  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  Departments  and  Branches  and 
to  announcements.  News  Notes  on  Government 
Publications  continues  under  the  able  editor¬ 
ship  of  Edith  Guerrier,  and,  beginning  with  Bul¬ 
letin  18,  appears  as  a  separately  paged  supple¬ 
ment  to  Library  Life. 

In  October  Public  Library  News  issued  by  the 
Savannah  Public  Library  resumed  publication 
(suspended  with  the  March  number,  v.  1,  no.  6.) 
The  bulletin  will  now  appear  bi-monthly  in¬ 
stead  of  monthly  and  each  number  will  contain 
double  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the 
monthly  numbers. 

With  its  third  number  (September)  the 
monthly  news  letter  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  Staff  Association  adopts  The  Page  as 
its  title. 

Literature  on  Disarmament 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mary 
Katharine  Reely’s  “Selected  Articles  on  World 
Peace,”  including  international  arbitration  and 
disarmament,  is  to  be  issued  by  the  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  Co.,  in  the  Debaters  Handbook  Series  early 
in  November. 

A  list  of  references  on  naval  disarmament, 
with  special  reference  to  Great  Britain,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Information  Service  (11  West  40th  St., 
New  York  City)  for  sixty  cents.  (P.  A.  I.  S., 
October  15.) 
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f  |  ^HE  question  of  certification  is  so  all  im- 
portant  at  this  stage  of  library  progress  that 
we  give  special  space  to  it  in  this  issue.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Williamson,  as  chairman  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee,  pre-printed  for  the  Swamp- 
scott  conference,  has  not  received  adequate  at¬ 
tention  and  it  is  therefore  reprinted  with  the 
omission  of  such  portions  as  can  well  be  spared 
from  a  document  so  lengthy  and  so  detailed 
that  it  has  rather  repelled  the  consideration 
which  its  carefulness  deserves.  The  proposed 
national  certification  on  a  national  scale  by  a 
national  board  would  practically  supercede 
state  action.  The  four  grades  proposed  cover 
nearly  all  classes  of  administrative  positions, 
from  the  executive  down,  and  qualifications  are 
based  largely  on  graduation  from  professional 
schools.  There  are  loopholes  for  others  than 
library  school  graduates,  but  such  are  rather 
grudgingly  admitted.  It  is  not  expected  that 
any  such  scheme  can  be  put  into  immediate  or 
even  early  application,  as  the  report  frankly 
states.  Meantime  New  York  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  adopted  a  certification  system,  Wis¬ 
consin  has  for  some  time  had  it  in  operation, 
and  California  is  disposed  to  apply  it  thruout 
its  county  system.  The  usefulness  of  our  state 
organizations,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  is 
that  individual  states  may  experiment  on  new 
methods  and  produce  definite  results  for  the 
benefit  of  other  states  or  in  preparation  for  a 
national  action.  At  the  Ithaca  meeting  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  presented  by  Dr.  Williamson  but  no 
adequate  discussion  followed.  There  has  been 
in  fact  too  much  taking  for  granted  and  too 
much  apathy  on  this  subject  but  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  tbe  profession  is  awaking  to  the  need 
for  a  thoro  debate  which  shall  present  contras 
as  well  as  pros. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

OOTED  questions  of  standardization  and 
certification  may  indeed  give  rise  to  a 
merry  war  such  as  raged  in  English  library 
circles  once  upon  a  time  over  open  shelves. 
Mr.  Dana  states  with  his  usual  vigor  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  going  too  far  in  centralizing  author¬ 
ity  and  compelling  universal  standardization  in 
the  library  field  as  well  as  in  others.  A  note  of 
warning  is  also  sounded  by  “The  Librarian” 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  defence  of 


the  born  instead  of  school-made  librarian. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  We 
have  often  urged  that  the  library  calling  should 
not  be  made  an  exclusive  profession,  barring 
out  those  who  have  not  professional  training 
but  who  have  the  natural  gift  for  the  work. 
Justin  Winsor,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
librarians,  came  to  his  work  thru  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  trustee  only,  Dr.  Poole  and  John  Ed- 
mands  had  library  training  during  their  stu¬ 
dent  days  in  the  society  libraries  of  Yale  col¬ 
lege  and  in  starting  what  became  famous  as 
Poole’s  Index,  but  other  great  librarians  had 
not  even  this  much  of  professional  training,  for 
there  were  then  no  library  schools  and  naturally 
no  library  standards.  Nevertheless,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  library  system,  the 
heads  of  most  great  libraries  have  learned  the 
need  of  an  efficient  method  of  examination,  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  merit  system 
both  for  entrance  and  promotion  in  library 
service.  As  always  the  truth  is  between. 
The  main  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  in 
examinations  for  library  positions,  especially 
if  by  civil  service  boards,  librarians  should  be 
participants  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of 
examinations  and  that  personal  character  and 
fitness  for  the  work  should  have  a  very  large 
place  in  any  final  decision.  There  is  no  calling 
in  which  personality  counts  for  more.  What  is 
decidedly  to  be  resisted  is  the  tendency  of  civil 
service  boards,  municipal,  state  or  federal,  to 
insist  that  libraries  which  are  large  enough  to 
have  excellent  methods  of  their  own  should  be 
generalized  into  a  larger  system  which  naturally 
takes  less  note  of  the  specific  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  con¬ 
ventionalized  routine,  even  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  itself,  may  not  develop  ill  as  well  as  good 
results. 

★  ★★★★★  ■* 

A  PROMISING  feature  of  the  program  of 
New  York’s  “Library  Week”  was  the 
presentation  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  of  a  paper  on 
“Motion  Study  in  Libraries,”  introducing  into 
the  library  field  the  subject  of  industrial 
efficiency.  When  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  from 

whom  the  Taylor  Society  takes  its  name, 

after  his  varied  apprenticeship  thru  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
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initiated  his  plans  fox  greater  industrial 
efficiency  which  he  developed  ten  years  ago  in 
his  book  on  “The  Principles  of  Scientific  Man¬ 
agement”  he  started  an  industrial  reformation 
which  has  been  felt  in  most  branches  of  indus¬ 
try.  Library  shelves  are  or  should  be  well 
stocked  with  the  numerous  volumes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  but  in  practice  the  plan  has  not  yet  worked 
into  .libraries.  Mr.  Gilbreth’ s  paper  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  appeal  to  librarians  to  enter  upon 
this  work,  but  tho  it  went  into  considerable  de¬ 
tail  it  did  not  present  concrete  and  practical  pro¬ 
posals.  These  perhaps  will  be  the  outcome  of 
experiments  in  the  Providence  Public  Library 
and  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Library  in 
New  York  where  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  made  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  without  as  yet  going  forward 
to  practical  results.  When  these  are  reached 
we  shall  hope  to  give  some  account  of  them  in 
the  Library  Journal.  If  motion  study  can  save 
work  and  prevent  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the 
library  staff  as  Mr.  Gilbreth  hopes,  it  will  be 
well  worth  while  for  our  larger  library  systems 
to  obtain  and  pay  for  expert  service  in  utilizing 
the  results  of  such  study  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  the  interest  of  the  profession  that  Mr.  Gil¬ 


breth  will  pursue  his  studies  in  the  two  libra¬ 
ries  mentioned  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HILDREN’S  Book  Week”  November  13- 

19,  is  close  upon  us  and  the  preparations 
made  by  co-operation  between  librarians  and 
book  dealers  promise  an  even  greater  success 
than  in  previous  years — which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  The  plan  has  proved  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  proposed  to  better  children’s  reading 
and  it  is  not  its  least  valuable  feature  that  it 
has  a  commercial  basis.  If  librarians  can  in¬ 
duce  booksellers  to  induce  parents,  in  turn,  to 
buy  better  books  for  their  children,  half  of  the 
aim  of  the  children’s  room  is  already  accom¬ 
plished.  The  home  soil  is  the  best  of  all  for 
the  cultivation  of  good  reading  for  children  in 
giving  the  child  an  appetite  for  the  best  books, 
both  in  childhood  and  when  the  child  becomes 
a  grown-up.  Educators  and  clergymen  have 
cordially  recognized  this  fact  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Children’s  Book  Week,  and  li¬ 
brarians  everywhere,  in  small  rural  libraries 
as  well  as  in  the  great  city  systems,  should 
make  the  most  of  it. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.  The  time  has  come,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Examining  Committee  of  the  Boston  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  for  the  library  to  abandon  a  “re¬ 
served  and  expectant”  attitude,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  active  missionary  effort  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  of  Boston,  especially  the 
population  of  certain  backward  districts,  with 
the  opportunities  the  Library  has  to  offer  them. 
A  continuous  campaign  of  publicity  is  advo¬ 
cated.  The  Committee  has  discovered  after  ex¬ 
amination  of  annual  reports  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  them  by  Librarian  Charles  F.  D. 
Bel  den,  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  from  the  branch  libraries,  and  that  the 
Central  Library  with  its  900,000  volumes  has 
a  relatively  small  home  circulation;  that  prob¬ 
ably  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  card  holders 
are  women  and  minors,  and  that  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  patronage  of  the  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  ranging  from  six  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  East  Boston  to  twenty 
per  cent  or  more  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Hyde 
Park.  Since  only  22,596  males  over  sixteen  are 
registered  as  borrowers,  it  is  apparent  that  not 
more  than  one  man  in  fifteen  in  Boston  holds  a 
library  card.  That  small  proportion  consists 


largely  of  members  of  the  student  and  profes¬ 
sional  classes.  Mechanics,  clerks,  salesmen 
and  business  men  do  not  take  books  out 
for  home  reading  to  any  great  extent.  The  best 
way  to  combat  this  indifference  would  be  to  buy 
technical  books  in  greater  quantity  and,  more 
especially,  to  project  the  proposed  Business 
Men’s  Branch  as  soon  as  possible  and  locate  it 
in  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

Notable  steps  already  made  toward  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  library  service  are  the  establishment  of 
the  Information  Office  and  Open  Shelf  Room  in 
the  Central  Building  on  the  ground  floor  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  room  devoted  to  Federal  and  State  Docu¬ 
ment  Service  established  last  year.  The  Infor¬ 
mation  Office,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Circulation,  contains  besides 
the  usual  tools  for  quick  reference  a  clipping 
and  pamphlet  file  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
vocational  literature,  assembled  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum¬ 
nae  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Women’s  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Girl’s 
Trade  Educational  League.  The  Open  Shelf 
Room  contains  a  constantly  changing  collection 
of  general  literature  and  new  purchases  of  non¬ 
fiction  for  circulation  of  about  3500  volumes. 
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BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


The  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
Little  Mother  Goose 

This  is  the  most  attractive  moderate  price  edition  of  the 
Mother  Goose  jingles  obtainable.  The  print  is  large,  and 
the  book  is  durably  bound,  in  a  convenient  size  for  children 
to  handle.  With  12  colored  illustrations  and  many  other 
drawings  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  $1.50 


Left  Half  The  Boys’  Book 

Harmon  of  Railroads 


Paul  and  Rhoda 

By  Fannie  Kilbourne 

A  first-rate  story  of  high 
school  life,  with  its  fun  and 
study,  its  frats  and  sororities, 
its  sports  and  dances,  and  all 
the  activities  that  make  these 
years.go  memorable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Illustrated,  $1.75 

The  Boys’  Library  of 
Adventure  and 
Heroism 

By  Charles  Gilson 

Clean,  thrilling  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  remote  corners  of 
the  world,  full  of  action  and  yet 
containing  much  information  of 
value  for  the  young  mind. 

Titles  now  ready: 

Held*by  Chinese  Brigands. 

The  Scarlet  Hand. 

Illustrated  in  color,  each,  $1.75 

Old  Time  Stories 

Illustrated  by  W.  Heath 

Robinson 

Stories  which  by  long  usage 
have  become  favorites  with 
children,  beautifully  illustrated 
by  one  of  the  foremost  artists 
of  the  day.  Sumptuously  print¬ 
ed  and  bound,  this  handsome 
volume  will  prove  one  of  the 
leading  gift  books  of  the  season. 

Boxed,  $5.00 


By  Ralph  Henry  Bar¬ 
bour,  author  of  Many 
Popular  Books  for  Boys 
The  sixth  title  in  a  series  of 
up-to-the-minute  football  stories 
that  will  appeal  to  every  live 
youngster.  Life  in  a  “prep” 
school  is  related  with  the  relish 
and  enthusiasm  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  popular  author. 

Illustrated,  $1.75 


On  His  Toes 

By  Irving  T.  McDonald 

The  story  of  Dan  Dixon,  who, 
starting  in  the  humblest  capa¬ 
city  in  a  moving  picture  studio, 
works  his  way  up  through  all 
departments  of  this  interesting 
profession.  Illustrated,  $i.7S 

The  Book  of 
Nature  Stories 

By  H.  Waddington  Seers 

Each  one  of  these  stories  has 
been  chosen  with  a  definite  aim, 
either  because  it  is  the  life  story 
of  some  very  familiar  plant  or 
animal,  or  because  it  has  been 
found  by  the  author  to  be 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  child- 
mind. 

Illustrations  in  color,  $2.50 


John  Martin’s  Read  Aloud  Book 

By  John  Martin,  author  of  The  John  Martin  Annual,  etc. 

John  Martin  has  put  his  best  work  (or  rather  play ) 
into  this  remarkable  book,  which  radiates  with  love  of1  little 
childhood.  Each  tale  is  just  long  enough  to  please  little 
tots  from  four  to  seven  and  short  enough  to  consider 
Mother’s  time  and  strength.  Many  illustrations,  $2.00 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS  SINCE  1839 


By  Irving  Crump,  editor 

of  Boys’  Life  (the  Boy 

Scouts’  Magazine) 

The  author  tells  of  the  work 
of  the  engineers,  conductors, 
firemen,  the  members  of  the 
train  crews,  the  yardmasters, 
trackmen,  and  all  the  many 
men  who  take  care  of  us  when 
we  travel,  not  forgetting  the 
“railroad  king”  himself  who 
labors  for  eighteen  hours  at  a 
stretch  when  necessary. 

Illustrated,  $1.65 

A  Princeton  Boy 
Under  the  King 

By  Paul  G.  Tomlinson 

A  story  of  student  life  at 
Princeton  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  historically  correct,  but 
the  main  emphasis  is  on  the 
story  itself.  Illustrated,  $1.75 

Favourite  French 
Fairy  Tales 

With  8  illustrations  in 

color  by  R.  Cramer 

An  attractive  collection  of  the 
good  old  favorites — Cinderella, 
Goldilocks,  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Puss  in  Boots,  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Diamonds  and  Toads, 
Snow  White,  etc.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  work  is  imaginative,  dainty 
and  refined,  while  at  the  same 
time  rich  in  coloring.  $2.50 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  library 
books  easily  available  are  among  the  objects 
first  seen  by  a  person  entering  the  Central  Li¬ 
brary.  The  thoro  overhauling  of  the  Bates 
Hall  Reference  Department  has  continued  all 
year,  and  the  changes  in  the  collection  aggre¬ 
gated  1829  volumes  covered  by  1371  titles. 

During  the  fiscal  year  59,731  volumes  were 
added  to  the  library  system,  or  5957  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  these  10,806  were 
gifts  and  46,809  purchases.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  books,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
photographs  and  lantern  slides  was  $78,954,  or 
considerably  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  purchases  included  about  20,000  volumes  of 
children’s  literature,  of  which  2000  were  placed 
in  the  Central  Library,  2941  in  the  Deposit 
Collection,  and  15,059  in  the  branches  and  read¬ 
ing  rooms. 

Of  the  total  number  of  volumes  bought,  35,- 
722,  or  73  per  cent,  were  placed  in  branches, 
reading  rooms,  and  in  the  Central  Deposit,  and 
11,087  in  the  Central  Library.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  available  for  public  use  at  the 
time  of  the  report  was  1,224,510. 

The  year’s  circulation  of  books  was  2,448,- 
776;  319,369  from  the  Central  Library  and 
2,129,407  from  the  branches.  The  increase  over 
the  previous  year  was  148,044.  All  the  branches 
but  one  and  all  the  reading  rooms  but  three 
showed  gains.  The  circulation  of  children’s 
books  during  the  year  was  1,102,608,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  circulation.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  circulation  of  43,196  books  sent 
on  deposit  to  the  schools. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  for  the  coming  year 
amount  to  $786,688,  of  which  $550,000  is  for 
personal  service  and  $236,688  for  general  main¬ 
tenance.  The  estimate  for  salaries  includes  $30,- 
703  to  provide  for  twenty-seven  additional  as¬ 
sistants,  but,  by  direction  of  the  Mayor,  no 
allowance  was  included  for  increases  in  salaries 
over  the  present  rates.  The  salaries  for  per¬ 
manent  employes  last  year  amounted  to  $335,- 
107,  and  for  temporary  employes  $89,723.  The 
Trustees  also  ask  for  $100,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  an  increase  of  $40,000  over  the 
amount  asked  last  year.  In  this  connection  the 
librarian  points  out  that  since,  in  general,  the 
new  books,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  now  pur¬ 
chased  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  present  call 
for  them,  the  demand  resulting  from  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  deliberate  publicity  would  only 
lead  to  greater  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
Central  and  Branch  librarians. 

The  Branch  Department  consists  of  sixteen 
branches  and  fourteen  reading  rooms,  in  num¬ 


ber  the  same  as  the  year  before.  The  subsidiary 
agencies  include  fifty-eight  fire  engine  houses, 
thirty-six  other  institutions,  seventeen  parochial 
schools,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  total  number  of  agencies  there¬ 
fore  remains  at  three  hundred  and  seventeen. 

One  entirely  new  aspect  in  the  relation  of 
the  Library  to  the  City  was  the  assistance  the 
Public  Library  has  rendered  the  Children’s 
Wards  at  the  City  Hospital.  The  Children’s  De¬ 
partment  shared  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Library  under  the  direction  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Hospital. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  library  work  and  the  new  Re¬ 
gents  rules  relating  to  the  certification  of  school 
librarians,  a  special  course  for  teacher-librarians 
has  been  arranged  by  the  New  York  State  Li¬ 
brary  School  with  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany  and 
is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  the  college. 
The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  will  be  given 
by  the  Library  School  faculty,  credit  for  the 
course  will  be  granted  by  the  State  College  and 
certification  as  a  school  librarian  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work.  The  entire  course, 
made  up  of  five  separate  courses  (children’s 
work;  reference;  administration;  cataloging, 
classification,  subject  headings;  selection  of 
books)  aggregates  eighteen  hours,  and  meets  the 
“minor”  requirement  of  the  State  College  for 
the  bachelor’s  degree.  Practice  work  will  be 
furnished  at  the  libraries  of  the  State  College 
and  the  Albany  High  School. 

Because  the  course  is  limited  to  the  two  upper 
classes  at  the  College,  the  number  of  candidates 
for  it  was  necessarily  small.  The  four  students 
will  devote  their  time  this  year  to  the  courses  on 
children’s  work  and  reference  work,  leaving  the 
three  other  courses  for  next  year.  Mary  E. 
Cobb,  librarian  of  the  State  College,  is  in  charge 
of  the  course  on  Children’s  work  and  Margaret 
S.  Williams  of  the  library  school  faculty  and 
Sabra  W.  Vought  of  the  School  Libraries  Divi¬ 
sion  are  giving  the  reference  work. 

Syracuse.  The  Syracuse  University  Library 
School  opened  on  September  12th  with  a  regis¬ 
tration  showing  a  gratifying  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent  over  that  of  last  year  and  students  of 
unusually  interesting  personality.  Since  that 
date  two  members  of  the  Syracuse  Public  Li¬ 
brary  staff  have  registered  for  special  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Homestead.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Home¬ 
stead  circulated  214, 1S4  books  in  1920.  Four- 
year  statistics  show  that  the  circulation  has 
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ABINGDON 


TheTrueGift  of Value 

AMONG  the  book-offerings  of  today, 

.  there  are  none  of  such  consistent  ex¬ 
cellence  as  Abingdon  Books.  “Treasures 
of  the  mind”  and  “Unfailing  sources  of 
inspiration”  many  have  called  them.  “In 
keeping  with  the  profounder  meaning  of 
Christmas”  others  have  written. 

It  is  but  natural  then  that  people,  who 
weigh  value  not  by  the  dollar  but  rather 
by  its  capacity  for  giving  happiness,  should 
find  in  Abingdon  Books  the  True  Gift 
of  Value. 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP 
By  George  Preston  Mains 

The  author,  a  careful  student  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  a  skillful  interpreter  of  them,  discusses  “fundamentally 
and  informingly  some  of  the  larger  relations  of  the  citizen 
to  his  government,”  with  due  emphasis  upon  “the  supreme 
need  and  imperative  importance  of  an  intelligent  and  loyal 
suffrage.”  Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

CROSS  LOTS 
And  Other  Essays 
By  George  Clarke  Peck 

From  cover  to  cover  are  drollery  and  gentle  irony,  flashing 
scimetar-like  strokes  of  truth,  with  a  pervasive  sympathy. 
Sometimes  the  author  will  remind  you  of  Mark  Twain; 
again  of  Emerson;  still  more  frequently  of  Boreham.  Most 
times,  however,  he  will  remind  you  of  himself,  who  is  still 
the  preacher,  but,  in  this  volume,  a  preacher-on-holiday. 
Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  UNCOMMON  COMMONPLACE 
By  Bishop  William  A.  Quayle 
Here  we  have,  out  of  the  throbbing  heart  of  this  amazing 
man,  a  group  of  essays  that  go  to  the  very  soul  of  things 
human,  a  gathering  of  poems,  that  he  calls  “A  bunch  of 
flowers,”  and  a  sheaf  of  tender  tributes  to  “Some  Friends 
of  Mine  in  Paradise,”  and  after  that  “The  Story  of 
Margaret.”  Net>  ?2.00,  postpaid. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HYMN 
By  Edward  S.  Ninde 

This  book  traces  the  development  of  the  American  hymn 
from  its  earliest  appearance  up  to  the  present,  and  does  for 
American  hymnology  what  Duffield  does  for  English  hymn- 
ology.  The  book  traverses  a  new  and  rich  field,  and  is 
finely  illustrated.  In  Press- 

LINCOLN  AND  PROHIBITION 
By  Charles  T.  White 

That  Lincoln  was  committed  to  the  movement  to  rid  the 
land  of  the  curse  of  strong  drink  is  proved  abundantly  by  the 
evidence  accumulated  by  Mr.  White  and  based  upon  docu¬ 
ments  whose  genuineness  cannot  be  challenged  successfully. 
Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
By  James  S.  Elevens 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  textbook  for  classes  in  the 
study  of  the  English  Bible,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  high  schools,  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  The 
author  has  had  large  success  in  teaching  this  text  to  his 
classes  in  the  University  of  Maine. 

In  Press. 

( Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


Library 
Book  Binding 

HOLLISTON  Library  Buckram  has 
been  recognized  for  years  as  the 
most  durable  cloth  for  book 
binding,  consequently  this  book  cloth 
has  been  adopted  by  Librarians  and  Li¬ 
brary  Binders  as  the  standard  cloth  for 
rebinding. 

The  work  of  the  following  Library 
Binders  and  others  that  use  Holliston 
Book  Cloth  may  be  recommended  for 
dependable  quality  and  genuine  service. 

MacDONALD  &  RICH 

New  York  City. 

JOSEPH  RUZICKA 

Baltimore,  Md. 

WAGENVOORD  &  CO. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS 
&  SON  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
CHIVERS  BOOK  BIND¬ 
ING  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  CO. 

Madison,  Wis. 

H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
BINDERY 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  MUTUAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY, 
INC. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  BINDER  AND 
LIBRARY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

F.  J.  BARNARD  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


HoUistonMills 

Norwood.  Mass 


BOSTON,  531  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  2  W.  13th  STREET 
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fluctuated  to  a  marked  degree,  as  222,202  vol¬ 
umes  were  issued  the  previous  year,  and  248,- 
018  in  1917.  The  lowest  mark  was  in  1918, 
with  a  circulation  of  193,031.  The  library  has 
increased  its  collection  from  43,818  books  in 
1917  to  47,015  in  1920.  The  total  attendance 
was  90,897  as  opposed  to  92,258  in  1919  and 
93,260  in  1917. 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids.  March  31  closed  the  library 
year  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library.  New 
books  to  the  number  of  11,950  were  added, 
making  the  total  collection  210,286,  and  575,* 
739  books  were  issued  for  home  use,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27,561  over  the  circulation  of  the 
previous  year.  For  books  and  periodicals  $18,- 
284  was  expended,  $59,923  in  salaries  for  li¬ 
brary  service,  the  total  expenditure  amounting 
to  $97,202. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  trained  assistants  the  Li¬ 
brary  was  able  all  the  year  to  operate  the 
branches  in  school  buildings  on  a  schedule  of 
three  days  a  week  only,  instead  of  six  days  a 
week  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  year, 
so  that  the  large  increase  in  circulation  was 
attained  under  adverse  conditions. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.  The  latest  report  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Public  Library  covers  the  forty-first  to 
forty-third  years  of  the  library’s  existence 
under  its  charter,  or  up  to  the  end  of  1920.  The 
present  librarian,  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  as¬ 
sumed  office  in  1920  following  the  death  of 
Charles  E.  McLenegan,  librarian  since  1910. 
The  library  serves  a  city  population  of  457,147 
and  a  county  population  of  81,322,  a  total  of 
538,469.  The  total  number  of  agencies  is  213, 
including  the  central  library,  12  branches,  of 
which  3  are  in  branch  buildings,  4  stations,  the 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  72  county  libra¬ 
ries,  75  schools,  and  47  other  agencies.  The 
library  had  411,248  volumes  at  the  end  of  1920. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  lent  for  home  use 
in  1920  was  1,801,907,  of  which  1,162,001  was 
fiction;  1,688,675  in  1919  and  1,509,430  in 
1918.  The  registration  was  18,513  in  1918  and 
32,028  in  1920.  In  the  latter  year  the  receipts 
were  $243,410,  including  $172,251  from  the 
city  tax  levy  and  $20,320  from  Milwaukee 
County  for  library  service.  Of  this  sum  books, 
periodicals,  and  binding  consumed  $47,142  and 
salaries  for  library  and  janitorial  service  $101,- 
004.  i  1 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis.  Thirty-six  students  completed 
the  regular  six  weeks’  course  in  library  training, 
which  was  given  this  year  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  six  others  registered  for  a  supple¬ 


mentary  course  in  reference  and  subject  cata¬ 
loging,  which  covered  three  weeks.  The  regular 
course  totaled  eighty-five  hours.  Instruction 
was  given  in  cataloging  by  Alma  M.  Penrose, 
in  book  selection  and  reference  by  Laura  C. 
Hutchinson,  in  children’s  books  by  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  preparation,  mending  and  binding  of 
books  by  Miss  Shaw,  and  library  administra¬ 
tion  by  Clara  F.  Baldwin  and  Miss  Wood. 

Mankato.  Under  the  direction  of  Alice  N. 
Farr,  librarian,  a  half  credit  course  for  rural 
teachers  was  given  at  Mankato  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer. 
Twenty-five  students  registered,  and  many  more 
wished  to  take  the  work. 

Northfield.  The  associated  director  of  Carl¬ 
ton  College  Library,  Alma  M.  Penrose,  plans  to 
give  two  courses  in  library  training  during  the 
coming  year:  one  a  teacher’s  course  in  library 
administration,  re-established  last  year,  the 
other  a  new  course  of  twelve  lessons  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  course  on  “How  to  Study,”  which 
is  elective. 

St.  Paul.  A  semester  course  of  three  hours  a 
week  in  library  science  is  announced  by  St. 
Catharine’s  College. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  is¬ 
sued  for  home  use  during  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1921,  2,208,090  volumes,  an  increase  of 
197,163  and  much  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
history  of  the  library.  Of  these  1,254,277  vol¬ 
umes  were  circulated  from  the  branches  and 
stations.  This  increase  is  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  unemployment  situation  and 
closer  relations  of  the  library  with  the  schools, 
with  the  influence  of  the  moving  pictures,  which 
rouse  the  interest  of  children  in  adult  books, 
greater  use  by  the  office  force  of  nearby  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  and  the  increased  cost  of  books 
cited  as  additional  factors.  The  agencies  thru 
which  books  are  distributed  now  number  228, 
including  branches  and  sub-branches,  delivery 
and  deposit  stations  and  travelling  libraries. 
The  Travelling  Library  Department  circulated 
for  home  use  during  the  year,  thru  non-public 
or  semi-public  agencies,  such  as  schools,  clubs, 
associations,  hospitals,  churches,  and  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  plants,  395,719  volumes,  an 
increase  of  87,670  over  last  year.  In  addition 
193,320  volumes  were  used  in  the  schools  and 
other  centers  to  which  they  were  sent.  The 
Children’s  Department  circulated  1,189,654  vol¬ 
umes,  an  increase  of  155,334. 

The  Library  contained  607,617  volumes  at 
the  end  of  April,  including  92,123  unacces¬ 
sioned  books,  a  gain  of  27,672.  The  active  regis¬ 
tered  users  numbered  121,801,  or  a  gain  of 
2,613.  The  staff  included  272  persons,  of 
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The  Freeman 

is  a  weekly  magazine  that  meets 
the  demands  of  the  thinking  group 
which  is  moulding  American 
opinion.  The  Freeman  circu¬ 
lates  in  every  State  and  in  twenty- 
six  foreign  countries.  Authors 
and  publishers  turn  eagerly  to  its 
book  reviews,  publicists  to  its  edi¬ 
torials,  and  cultivated  people,  gen¬ 
erally,  read  the  whole  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  its  cosmopolitan  variety, 
chosen  with  taste  and  presented  in 
well-balanced  proportions.  The 
Freeman  has  proved  a  revelation 
to  thousands  and  it  awaits  your 
cooperation  to  make  it  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  culture  of  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  for 
the  comments  of  authorities. 

The  Freeman 

116  W.  13th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

$6.00  a  year 


The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  from 

Rev.  Ernest  J.  Dennen, 

Archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 

Boston  Diocese: 

“As  a  critical  yet  sympathetic  reader  of  THE 
OPEN  ROAD  since  the  first  number  appeared, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  few  if  any 
publications  that  more  persistently  and  con¬ 
sistently  meet  their  own  aims  and  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  their  readers  than  THE  OPEN  ROAD. 

“In  its  pages  is  found  romance,  adventure, 
tales  of  mystery,  conceived  in  the  right  spirit 
and  written  both  to  entertain  and  uplift.  Travel, 
exploration,  current  events,  science,  citizenship, 
and  keeping  fit  are  given  a  place  on  its  pages 
and  made  attractive  to  the  young  man’s  mind. 

“I  cannot  too  warmly  commend  THE  OPEN 
ROAD  as  a  magazine  of  high  quality  deserving 
of  the  unique  place  it  has  won  for  itself  in  a 
short  time  as  a  magazine  of  the  first  class.” 

(Signed)  ERNEST  J.  DENNEN. 

Specimen  copies  of  this  magazine  may 
he  had  free  of  charge  by  addressing 

THE  OPEN  ROAD 

249  Boylston  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 
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whom  94  were  men  and  178  women. 

Staff  salaries  amounted  to  $226,372.  For 
books,  periodicals  and  binding  $90,895  was  ex¬ 
pended.  Heating  cost  $13,181,  and  delivery  ex¬ 
penses  $11,053.  The  total  receipts  were  $642,- 
736. 

COLORADO 

Denver.  The  home  circulation  of  books  from 
the  Denver  Public  Library,  Chalmers  Hadley, 
librarian,  is  beginning  to  approach  the  million 
mark,  as  949,461  volumes  were  circulated  in 
1920.  The  increase  over  1919  was  20,513.  The 
entire  collection  numbered  222,206  volumes  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  including  the  year’s  acces¬ 
sions  of  14,009  books.  The  per  capita  circula¬ 
tion  of  books  in  Denver  for  1921  was  3.63,  the 
per  capita  cost  46  cents.  The  staff  included 
seven  heads  of  departments,  five  senior  assist¬ 
ants,  and  thirty-two  junior  assistants,  and  the 
salary  roll  was  $53,421.  For  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  $23,306  was  expended,  $5,168  for  bind¬ 
ing,  $5,086  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  $16,- 
030  in  wages.  Total  receipts  were  $125,917. 

The  library’s  distributing  facilities  were  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  by  the  completion  of 
the  Park  Hill  and  Elyria  branch  library  build¬ 
ings  (Library  Journal,  February  1,  1921)  and 
the  Globeville  Community  House.  The  branch 
libraries,  erected  thru  gifts  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  cost  $26,000  and  $16,000  respec¬ 
tively,  complete  and  furnished.  The  Globeville 
Community  House  was  erected  with  the  money 
collected  by  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
added  to  the  initial  gift  of  $2,500  given  by  the 
McPhee  family  in  memory  of  Miss  Marguerite 
McPhee,  a  devoted  friend  of  Globeville  for 
many  years. 

CALIFORNIA 

Santa  Barbara.  “The  Santa  Barbara  Free 
Public  Library  owes  its  beginning  to  several 
sources,”  says  John  R.  Southworth  in  his  Santa 
Barbara  and  Montecito  (Osborne’s  Book  Store, 
distributors,  Santa  Barbara,  $2.50  net).  “In 
1870  Dr.  Harry  W.  Bellows  of  All  Souls’  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  New  York,  sent  out  a  box  of 
two  hundred  books  and  wrote  to  Miss  Sara  A. 
Plummer:  ‘It  is  a  happy  thought  to  take  up  the 
work  of  establishing  a  public  library.’  This 
enterprise  became  a  combination  of  public  and 
circulating  library  and  literary  center.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  collection  of  books,  some 
2000  volumes,  was  purchased  from  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  and  for  a  time  served  the  needs  of  the 
city.  But  in  1882  Santa  Barbara  took  steps  to 
establish  a  free  public  library  supported  by 
taxation.”  .  .  . 

“The  first  library  occupied  rooms  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  building.  It  was  moved  to  more  com¬ 


modious  quarters  in  the  Clock  building  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1884,  and  in  May,  1891,  took  possession 
of  its  own  building  in  Carrillo  Street,  now  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thru  twenty-five  years, 
the  work  of  the  library  steadily  increased  until 
the  old  building  became  inadequate  and  in 
August,  1917,  the  new  building  was  opened.” 

“The  building  is  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance,  presenting  a  fagade  unbroken  ex¬ 
cept  with  an  entrance  arch,  while  each  of  the 
sides  consists  of  great  windows,  expressing  the 
large  reading  room.  Only  the  furniture  and 
use  divide  this  room,  which  is  134x78  feet.  To 
the  right  is  the  children’s  section;  beyond  is  the 
department  of  ready  reference;  in  the  center  of 
the  room  are  the  current  magazines  and  the 
whole  left  end  is  a  book  room,  having  a  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  over  its  area.  By  the  windows  of 
the  book  room  is  a  ‘browsing  strip’  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  for  those  who  wish  to  read  in 
the  north  light.  Opening  out  of  the  main  room 
is  the  stone-paved  canopied  reading  court.” 

“The  cost  of  the  building  with  site  and  fur¬ 
nishings  is  approximately  $100,000.  The  Car¬ 
negie  donation  to  the  building  was  $50,000.” 

“The  first  annual  report  gave  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  as  3473  with  a  circulation  of 
5633;  the  thirty-eighth  annual  report,  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1920,  showed  that  the  65,188 
volumes  of  the  Library  had  a  circulation  of 
241,028.” 

“The  Library  serves  all  the  residents  of  Santa 
Barbara  County.  In  1910,  the  County  Depart¬ 
ment  was  established  under  contract  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Twenty-seven  branches 
are  maintained  in  the  County  towns  and  sixty- 
one  branches  in  schools.” 

JAPAN 

An  extract  in  English  from  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Japan  for  1919- 
1920  states  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 
on  March  31  as  being  341,818,  of  which  81,333 
are  in  languages  other  than  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  and  proceeds  to  arrange  the  collection 
by  classes,  among  which  a  group  comprehen¬ 
sively  entitled  ‘History,  Biography,  Geography, 
Travels  and  Voyages”  with  61,771  volumes  is 
second  only  to  Literature  and  Language  with 
63,941.  Of  this  latter  class  47,322  titles  are  in 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  in 
various  European  languages.  The  238,886 
readers  who  visited  the  library  in  that  year  con¬ 
sulted  192,431  books  in  the  Literature  and  Lan¬ 
guage  group,  with  books  on  Mathematics,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Medicine,  and  on  Arts,  Industry,  En¬ 
gineering,  Military  and  Naval  Arts  following 
with  records  of  138,059  and  128,953  volumes 
used.  A  daily  average  of  730.5  readers  read  in 
all  726,218  books. 
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SPECIAL 

LIBRARY 

SERVICE 

This  firm  oilers  unrivaled  facilities  to 
Public  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges 
when  seeking  out-of-print  material.  Want 
lists  mailed  to  us  are  checked  over  by  our 
six  large  second-hand  stores  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Condition  of 
all  books  supplied  by  us  are  guaranteed 
satisfactory’.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Charles  T.  Powner  Co. 

Book-Sellers  and  Publishers 

177  W.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I GLUEY I 
| PASTE | 

|  “Sticks  like  | 
|  a  brother  j 

A  light-colored  paste  of  super-strength.  §[ 
g  Dries  extremely  fast.  Used  in  binderies  in  g 
1  place  of  hot  glue.  Unexcelled  for  drawing  g 
jj  on  magazine  covers  and  all  library  repair  g 
jj  work.  Clean,  efficient,  economical,  it  af-  J 
3  fords  a  timely  opportunity  of  saving  some-  m 
1  thing  on  supplies.  g 

Gluey  is  growing  in  popularity  among  jj 
jj  the  library  users  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  jj 
§j  revelation  in  paste.  m 

Gluey  is  packed  in  attractive  gallon  jj 
1  stone  jars,  economy  self-sealing  glass  jars,  jj 
1  in  friction-top  tin  cans  and  pails. 

THE  PERFECT  PASTE 

That  Solves  Your  Pasting  Problems 

Let  us  submit  price  and  sample. 

( The  Commercial  j 
(Paste  Companyj 

|  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  | 
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AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

LA..  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Adams,  Leta  E.,  1909  N.  Y.  S.,  who  has  been 
consulting  librarian  for  Gaylord  Bros,  since 
1916  has  resigned  her  position  and  will  return 
to  the  strictly  professional  field  of  library  work. 
After  Nov.  1st,  she  will  be  with  her  family  at 
2128  E.  100  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Adamson,  Ruth  E.,  1916  C.  P.  cert.,  appointed 
high  school  librarian,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

Backus,  Joyce,  1920  S.,  by  error  reported  as 
head  of  the  Circulation  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  is  reference 
assistant  at  the  State  Library  of  California. 

Beatty,  M.  Irene,  1914-15  N.  Y.  S.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  head  of  the  Circulation  Dept,  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Library  to  take  charge 
of  a  branch  of  the  public  library  at  East  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Betts,  Gladys,  1919  P.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Branch  Department  of  the  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Portland,  where  she  will  have  charge 
of  the  stations  work  in  the  city  and  county. 

Blackburn,  Bertha,  of  the  catalog  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library,  ap¬ 
pointed  head  cataloger  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Library. 

Blodget,  Theodora  C.,  1898  D.,  appointed 
first  assistant  in  the  Burlington  Co.  (N.  J.) 
Free  Library. 

Childress,  Lillian  H.,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Cherry  Street  Branch  Library  at  Evansville 
will  have  charge  of  the  colored  branch  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

Coman,  Carol,  station  librarian  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 


transferred  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  to  be  the 
station  librarian. 

Day,  Rebecca,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Fort  Lyons,  Colo.,  transferred  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  as  station  librarian. 

Dickson,  Lillian  L.,  appointed  acting  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Riverside  Public  Library. 

Eccles,  Mary  W.,  1916  C.  P.  cert.,  of  Home¬ 
stead,  resigned  to  become  school  librarian  at 
Cleveland  Heights,  Cleveland,  0. 

Fossler,  Anna  K.,  1901  N.  Y.  S.,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  technical  department  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland  for  the  past 
five  years,  resigned  in  October.  Miss  Fossler 
goes  to  Los  Angeles  where  she  has  accepted  the 
position  of  first  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  University  of  California. 

Gammons,  Abbie,  S.  1910,  resigned  October 
1  as  first  assistant  in  the  catalog  department 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland,  to  fill 
a  similar  position  in  the  Detroit  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Kane,  Annise,  1910  S.,  appointed  cataloging 
and  reference  librarian  of  the  Jones  Memorial 
Library  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Luther,  Jessie,  reference  librarian  of  the 
Kellogg  Library,  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  has  prepared  a  table  of  contents  and 
alphabetical  index  to  Burns  Mantle’s  Best  Plays 
of  1919-20  and  the  Yearbook  of  the  Drama  in 
America  (Small,  Maynard,  1920.)  The  tables, 
covering  fourteen  mimeographed  pages,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Library  for  ten  cents  each. 

Mast,  Maude  L.,  transferred  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  to  the  Eleventh  Naval 
District,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  have  charge  of 
the  station  libraries  in  that  district. 

Metz,  Corinne  A.,  1907  N.  Y.  S.,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  Spades  Park  Branch 
Library,  Indianapolis,  to  take  charge  of  County 
Library  work  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind."  She  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jessie  E.  Logan,  1921  Wis.,  formerly 
in  charge  of  county  extension  work  at  Logans- 
port. 

Middleton,  Katherine,  1915  S.,  is  indexing 
the  Archives  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Sauer,  Julia  L.,  secretary  to  the  librarian  and 
supervisor  of  the  apprentice  class  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  appointed  head  of 
the  Children’s  Department  and  supervisor  of 
branches  and  stations  of  the  same  library. 
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What 
I  Can  Do 
With 

My  Hands 
Books 

by 

Clara  I. 

Judson 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Official  Organ,  New  York  State 
Educational  Dept.  (Library  Division)  appeared  the 
following:  under  caption,  “ Recent  Books  JVorth  Buy¬ 
ing,”  Mary  E.  Eastwood,  compiler,  of  “Best  Books” 

“SEWING  WITHOUT  MOTHER’S  HELP; 

by  C.  I.  Judson.  Nourse  $1. 

Simple  directions  with  diagrams  for  making  practical 
garments  for  the  child,  and  clothes  for  her  doll.  The 
economical  devices  for  using  scraps  of  material  and 
half-worn  clothing  are  suggestive.  By  following  in¬ 
structions  a  little  girl,  who  knows  how  to  handle  her 
needle,  can  make  the  articles  without  further  assist- 


COOKING  WITHOUT  MOTHER’S  HELP 

Another  book  by  Mrs.  Judson 


WOOKING 
Without 
rv  other  5  Help 


X 


% 


Clara  ingram  judson 


§ 

(HfEWING 
without 
Mothers  Help 

i 

V 

© 

CLARA  INGRAM  JOOVJN 

THE  NOURSE  CO.,  Inc. 

114-120  East  23rd  Street  New  York 


“Of  great  value  to  teachers.”— Educational  Foundations. 

“The  most  adequate  volume  on  Yosemite  yet  pub¬ 
lished.” — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Yosemite  and  its  High  Sierra 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS,  author  cf  "The  Mountain  that 

Was  'God',”  "The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia,”  etc. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged, 
Imperial  8vo.  (io  x  7  in.),  194  pages,  with 
colored  frontispiece,  4  maps,  and  260  halftones. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE,  ooze  leather,  gilt  top, 
boxed — $5.00  net;  express,  20  cents. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  stout  art  crash,  with 
color  tip  on  front  cover, — $3.00  net;  express 
20  cents. 

“Much  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten,  important 
matter  added,  and  more  than  50  new  illustrations,  with 
two  new  maps,  included.  .  .  .  An  artistic  and  superbly 
illustrated  book,  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the  Yose¬ 
mite  National  Park  in  full  with  the  aid  of  splendid 
illustrations.”  — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“Nowhere  in  America  is  the  story  of  glacial  action 
written  more  legibly  into  mountain  scenery  than  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  no  part  of  that  great  range 
have  the  ancient  ice- streams  stamped  their  record  with 
such  beauty  .and  grandeur  as  in  the  Yosemite  country. 
And  no  other  book  yet  published  has  described  and 
illustrated  this  colossal  sculpturing  of  the  California 
upland  so  clearly  as  the  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  ‘Yosemite  and  its  High  Sierra.’  The  only  volumes 
comparable  with  it  are  Mr.  Williams’  own  books  about 
the  great  mounains  of  the  Northwest.  Such  a  book 
cannot  but  have  tremendous  interest  for  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  physical  geography  and  geology.  It  should 
well  find  place  in  public,  private  and  all  school  li¬ 
braries.”- — Sierra  Educational  News. 

“An  admirable  and  artistic  work.” — New  York  Sun. 


JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher 

Atlas  Bldg. ,  604  Mission  St. ,  San  Francisco 


LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

Whatever  your  question : — be  it  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Bolsheviki,  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling 
word,  the  location  of  Zeebrugge,  the  meaning  of 
barrage,  ace,  fourth  arm,  tank,  camouflage, 
Boche,  etc.,  this  “Supreme  Authority”  contains 
an  accurate  final  answer. 

To-day  Facts  are  demanded  as  never  before. 
Exact  information  is  indispensable.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  use, 
profit  from,  and  enjoy  this  vast  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Are  you  equipped  to  win? 

Over  400,000 
Words  Defined 
2700  Pages 
6000 Illustrations 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  spec  men  pages  and  Free  Pocket  Maps 

Name  .  . 

Address  .  . L.  J. 


Twice-a-month 
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Smith,  Gretta,  1914  D.,  instructor  in  the 
Iowa  Summer  Library  School  and  previous  to 
that  first  assistant  in  the  circulation  department 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Association,  ap- 
#  pointed  head  of  the  Publications  Division  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

Snyder,  Mary  B.,  1902  D.,  recently  librarian 
of  The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  commercial  libraries 
and  filing  for  the  Library  Bureau  in  Chicago, 
September  1st. 

Swift,  Lindsay,  author  and  editor,  after 
forty-three  years’  service  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  died  suddenly  on  September  11.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  September  30th 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  which  publication  he  had 
long  been  editor  and  the  November  15th  num¬ 
ber  of  Library  Life  is  to  contain  a  story  of  his 
career  and  tributes  from  those  who  knew  him. 

Tompkins,  Annie  Cleveland,  for  twelve  years 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Peri¬ 
odical  Division  staff,  and  since  August  1918 
chief  of  the  Division,  died  at  Lake  Village, 
Arkansas,  October  5th,  after  nine  months’  ill¬ 
ness. 

Vaughn,  Nancy,  is  to  be  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York,  and  not  chief  librarian  as  announced 
on  October  1st. 

Wells,  Elinor,  recently  assistant  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Documents  Department  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  first  assistant  in  the  Drexel  Insti¬ 
tute  Library,  succeeding  Katherine  M.  Trimble, 
1913  D. 

Wilkie,  Florence,  1914-15  N.  Y.  S.,  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Forestry  School  of  Yale 
University. 

The  members  of  the  Pratt  Institute  School  of 
Library  Science  class  of  1921  have  been  placed 
as  follows: — Catherine  Barksdale,  assistant  li¬ 
brarian,  Madison  (N.  J.)  Public  Library;  Nell 


Blair,  loan  desk  assistant,  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  Nellie  C.  Brink,  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Sherwin  Cody,  to  assist  in 
bibliographical  work;  Margery  Burditt,  head  of 
the  circulation  department,  Waterloo,  (la.) 
Public  Library;  Ida  Cohen,  foreign  assistant, 
Tremont  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library; 
Mary  R.  Crawford,  librarian,  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.;  Ula  W. 
Echols,  children’s  librarian,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Public  Library;  Harriot  R.  Ewald,  reference  li¬ 
brarian,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Public  Libray;  Mil- 
licent  Gilder,  assistant  librarian,  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Public  Library;  Frances  F.  Hart,  assistant  in 
charge  of  Citizens  Union  Library,  New  York; 
Helen  Johns,  librarian,  Deschutes  County  Li¬ 
brary,  Bend,  Ore.;  Elizabeth  H.  Kelly,  reference 
assistant,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Public  Library;  Alice 
J.  Kindt,  assistant,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library; 
Isabelle  A.  King,  assistant,  Thomas  Crane  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Marion  H.  Lambert 
re-appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Public  Library;  Helen  G.  Metcalf^  reference  li¬ 
brarian,  Waterloo,  (la.)  Public  Library;  Maude 
Montgomery,  librarian,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames;  Jane  Morey, in 
charge  of  traveling  libraries,  Missouri  Library 
Commission,  Jefferson  City;  Mabel  L.  Morsch, 
cataloger,  State  University  of  Iowa  Library, 
Iowa  City;  Eunice  F.  Patten,  assistant,  Macon 
branch,  Brooklyn  Public  Library;  Antoinette 
Quinn,  branch  librarian,  Milwaukee  Public  Li¬ 
brary;  Janet  F.  Saunders,  cataloger,  Princeton 
University  Library;  Blanche  A.  Smith,  assistant 
in  charge  of  work  with  schools,  Des  Moines, 
(la.)  Public  Library;  Margrethe  R.  Sorensen 
re-appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorlc  Public 
Library;  Marjorie  R.  Spencer,  head  of  the 
circulation  department,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library.  Isaac  V.  Lucero  is  taking  a  second 
year  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  charge  is  made  for  insertion  of  notices  in 
this  department.  Replies  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  advertiser,  either  at  the  address 
given  or  under  the  key  letter  in  care  of  this 
office. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

College  and  library  school  graduate  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  in  different  kinds  of  li¬ 
braries  desires  executive  position.  No  restric¬ 
tion  on  place  or  kind  of  work.  D.  J.  E.,  care 
of  the  Library  Journal. 


Cataloger,  library  school  graduate  with  two 
years’  college  work  and  six  years’  experience  in 
•public  college  and  special  libraries,  wants  po¬ 
sition  in  New  York  City.  Address  C.  H.  18, 
care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Wanted,  position  as  librarian.  College  and 
library  school,  man  with  seventeen  years’  li¬ 
brary  experience.  At  present  employed  as  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  in  large  library.  Reason  for 
change  desirous  of  opportunity  to  assume  full 
charge.  Address  P.  R.  18,  care  of  the  Library 
Journal. 
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Van  Nostrand  Service 
to  Libraries 

Complete  stocks  of  the  Technical  Books  of 
all  publishers  make  possible  immediate  de¬ 
livery  of  library  orders  for  technical  and 
scientific  books. 

Write  for  details  of  our  “On  Approval”  Li¬ 
brary  Service.  It  is  proving  of  value  t0'  many 
of  the  biggest  libtaries. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY, 
Since  1848 — Specialists  in  Scientific  Books, 

8  Warren  Street, 

New  York 


NEW  WALL  MAPS 

8  Large  Wall  Maps  in  Spring 
Roller  Hardwood  Cabinet,  only 

tfJOQ  QA  Manila  44x56 
Edition  inches 

United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North 
America,  South  America,  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Western  Hemisphere.  Edited  by  leading  geogra¬ 
phers.  Urge  your  trustees  to  order. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 

460  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  (9) 


The  Keyless  Lock  Binder 


All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  merit  and 
quality  of  these  Library  Magazine  Binders.  Strongly 
and  firmly  built  they  withstand  the  wear  of  long 
and  continued  usage. 

But  more  than  that :  Finished  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  _  they  reflect  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the 
well-appointed  Library. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Binding. 

WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY 

1130-42  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue. 


For  PROMPT  service,  attractive,  durable  and  economical  bindings 

send  your  orders  to 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


728  My  rick  Bldg. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Estimates  and  price-lists  furnished  on  request 


24  Noble  Court 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


vs 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 

Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 

Corner  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

We  make  Library  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work. 

Over  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  alt  Branches  has  taught  Us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 
and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 

Ask  for  price  list  Pay  as  a  visit 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 
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Twice-a-month 


Librarian  with  seven  years’  experience  in 
charge  of  a  public  library  in  Middle  West  would 
like  to  hear  of  an  opening  in  the  South  or 
West.  Disengaged  January  1st.  Address  M.  A. 
19,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Position  wanted  in  special,  private  or  indus¬ 
trial  library,  by  man  in  thirties,  familiar  with 
editorial  work,  data-digging,  rare  books  and 
bibliography.  Can  organize  a  business  library; 
act  as  research  secretary;  handle  publicity.  Ad¬ 


dress  W.  H.  B.,  1921  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wanted,  by  special  librarian  and  filing  expert 
with  fifteen  years  experience,  position  as  busi¬ 
ness  librarian,  or  charge  of  extensive  filing  bu¬ 
reau.  Public  library  work  would  be  considered. 
Can  give  the  highest  references  to  any  concern 
or  institution  desiring  a  live  man  with  special 
adaptation  for  his  work.  Address  C.  A.  C.,  Box 
224,  Great  Kills,  Richmond  Borough,  New  York 
City. 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Accounting.  See  Cost  Accounting 

Agricultural  Clubs 

Burnam,  Anita  and  M.  L.  Hall.  Hints  on  pro¬ 
grams  for  junior  agricultural  clubs.  Lexington, 
Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Extension  Division.  Bibl.  March,  1921.  (Cir¬ 
cular  no.  91). 

Agriculture 

United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Depart¬ 
ment  bulletins  nos.  751-775,  with  contents  and  index. 
24  p. 

—  Farmers’  bulletins  nos.  1076-1100,  with  contents 
and  index.  19  p. 

—  Farmers’  bulletins  nos.  1101-1125,  with  contents 
and  index.  14  p. 

Alaska.  See  Mines  and  Mining 

Architecture,  English 

Norwich  (England)  Public  Library.  English  archi¬ 
tecture  up  to  1550.  Reader  s  Guide.  October  - 
December,  1921.  p.  191-194. 

Baking  Industry 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
references  on  the  baking  industry.  16  typew.  p. 
March  19,  1921.  (Obtained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.) . 

Banking 

Robb,  Thomas  Bruce.  The  guaranty  of  bank  de¬ 
posits.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50 
n.  (Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prize  essays  in  eco¬ 
nomics)  . 

Bible — New  Testament 

Hayes,  Doremus  Almy.  The  New  Testament  epis¬ 
tles;  Hebrews,  James,  first  Peter,  second  Peter, 
Jude.  New  York  and  Cincinnati:  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  5  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50  n.  (Biblical  introd. 
ser.) 

Bible-Prophecies 

Sanders,  Frank  Knight.  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
New  York:  Scribner.  5  p.  bibl.  S.  $1.25  n.  (Life 
and  religion  ser.) . 

Birds — South  Dakota 

Over,  William  H.,  and  Craig  S.  Thoms.  Birds  of 
South  Dakota;  [in  which  322  species  and  subspecies 
have  been  recorded.]  Vermilion,  S.  D.:  University 
of  South  Dakota.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  pap.  (Geological  and 
natural  history,  bull.  9,  ser.  21,  no.  9) . 

See  also  Gulls 

Cabell,  James  Branch 

Johnson,  Merle,  comp.  A  bibliographic  check-list 
of  the  works  of  James  Branch  Cabell;  1904-1921. 
New  York:  Frank  Shay.  27  p.  D.  pap.  $1.50  (200 
copies) . 

Chain  Stores 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  chain  stores.  10  mim.  p.  March  4,  1920. 


Cost  Accounting 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of 
references  on  interest  as  an  element  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost.  3  typew.  p.  March  8,  1921.  40  c.  (Ob¬ 
tained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Dante  Alighieri 

Cambridge  (Massachusetts)  Public  Library.  List 
of  books  on  Dante  in  the  .  .  .  Library,  compiled  on 
the  occasion  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Dante’s  death.  5  p. 

Taylor,  Lucien  Edward,  comp.  Dante;  a  list  of 
books  in  the  .  .  .  library  .  .  .  prepared  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
poet’s  death.  Boston:  Boston  Public  Library.  59  p. 
pap.  5  c.  (Brief  reading  lists  no.  19,  October,  1921) . 

Wilkins,  Ernest  Hatch,  comp.  One  hundred  Dante 
books;  a  list  prepared  for  the  Italy  America  Society 
and  the  National  Dante  committee.  New  York:  Italy 
America  Society.  11  p.  O.  pap.  gratis. 

Debts,  Public 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of 
books  on  public  debts.  5  typew.  p.  March  14, 
1921.  60  c.  (Obtained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.) . 
Dissertations 

MacNair,  Mary  Wilson,  comp.  A  list  of  American 
doctoral  dissertations  printed  in  1919.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  Library  Branch.  167  p.  35  c. 
Economics.  See  Banking;  Foreign  Trade;  Prices; 

Production 
English  Language 

Matthews,  Brander.  Essays  on  English.  New  York: 
Scribner.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  $2  n. 

Europe 

Turner,  E.  R.  Europe  since  1870.  Garden  City. 

N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page.  Bibl.  $3. 

Finance.  See  Income  Tax,  State 
Fish,  Canned 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish¬ 
eries.  Fisheries,  England  and  Wales;  fishery  in¬ 
vestigations;  series  I,  Fresh-water  fisheries  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous;  v.  2,  no.  1,  Methods  of  fish  canning  in 
England.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl. 
2  s.  6  d. 

Folklore,  Filipino 

Fansler,  Dean  Spruill,  comp.  Filipino  popular 
tales;  collected  and  ed.,  with  comparative  notes.  N. 
Y.:  Stechert.  5  p.  bibl.  O.  $5  n.  (Memoirs  of  the 
American  folk-lore  society,  v.  12), 

Foreign  Trade 

Schwedtman,  Ferdinand  Charles  Vanderwald.  The 
development  of  Scandinavian-American  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  New  York:  National  City  Bank.  2  p.  bibl. 

O.  (Foreign  commerce  ser.  no.  5). 
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THE  BAKER  &TAYL0R  CO. 

‘WholesdeXkilers  in  theHooksof ilFPulliJm 
334  4&  Ave  NBWYDRK  At  26th  St 


0 


b6o'k  s  •  B  O  <t>  K  S  •  BOOKS  •  B  O  O  K  S  • 


Lemcke  &  Buechner 

[ESTABLISHED  1848  AS  B.  WESTERMANN  &  00.] 
Booksellers  -  Publishers  -  Importers 
30-33  East  20th  Street 
New  York  City 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  German  books  and 
make  weekly  importations  of  books  and  periodicals 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Telephone  Stuyvesant  6613 


How  to  Select  Your 
Proper  Vocation 

Have  you  discovered  the  position  in  which 
you  will  achieve  the  greatest  success  • 

APPLIED  GRAPHOLOGY 

is  a  new  book  that  tells  you  how  to  investigate  your 
talents  and  enables  you  to  pick  the  job  for  which  you 
are  best  suited  and  from  which  you  will  profit  most. 
Stop  experimenting.  Make  sure  by  purchasing  a  copy 
of  Applied  Graphology.  “Probably  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  and  authentic  volume  ever  produced  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.” — The  Bookseller,  Newsdealer  &  Stationer. 

Brice,  $2.60  at  your  bookstore  or  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  London. 


Buy  your  JUVENILES  and 
FICTION  in  our  Re-sewed  Binding 

A  Catalog  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
Best  1921-22  Juveniles  now  Ready 

The  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


QUALITY - SERVICE 

We  want  an  opportunity  to  help  you  solve  your  binding  problems. 

Specialized  knowledge  counts,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  have  the  proper  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  Library  Bookbinders  that  know  their  business. 

We  are  always  glad  to  bind  samples  free  of  charge  for  you,  so  that  you  may  test  out 

our  work. 

Our  binding  outwears  the  book. 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  _ ’• _ Lansing,  M ich. 
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Franco-Prussian  War 

Raymond,  Dora  Neill.  British  policy  and  opinion 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green.  7  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $4.50.  (Studies  in 
history,  economics  and  public  law,  v.  100,  no.  1, 
whole  no.  227) . 

;  See  also  Moltke 
Gas  Industry 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  waste  of  natural  and  artificial  gas.  6 
typew.  p.  March  16,  1921.  70  c.  (Obtained  only  thru 
P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Germany — History.  See  Moltke 

Great  Britain — History.  See  Franco-Prussian  War 

Gulls 

Bent,  Arthur  Cleveland.  Life  histories  of  North 
American  gulls  and  terns;  other  longipennes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.  10  p.  bibl.  O. 
(Smithsonian  Inst.,  U.  S.  Natl.  Museum;  Bull.  13). 
History — Mediaeval.  See  Middle  Ages 
Immigrants 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  immigrant  in  literature.  11  mim.  p. 
July  1,  1921. 

Income  Tax,  State 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list 
of  references  on  state  taxation  of  incomes.  3  typew. 
p.  March  7,  1921.  40  c.  (Obtained  only  thru  P.  A. 
I.  S.). 

India — Economic  Conditions 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  early  economic  and  industrial  history 
of  England.  11  typew.  p.  March  8,  1921.  $1.20. 

(Obtained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Jews 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  refer¬ 
ences  relating  to  statistics  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  4  typew. 
p.  March  26,  1921.  50  c. 

Law.  See  Petroleum — Law 
London,  Jack 

London.  Charmian  Kittredge  [Mrs.  Jack  London], 
The  book  of  Jack  London.  New  York:  Century. 
17  p.  bibl.  2  v.  $10  n.  boxed. 

Middle  Ages 

Munro,  Dana  Carleton.  The  Middle  Ages:  395- 
1272.  New  York:  Century.  26  p.  bibl.  O.  $3.50  n. 
(The  Century  historical  ser.). 

Mines  and  Mining 

Brooks,  A.  H.,  and  others.  Mineral  resources  of 
Alaska;  report  on  progress  of  investigations  in  1919. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Bibl. 
(Bull.  714). 

United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Mines,  explosives,  fuel,  gas,  gasoline,  petroleum:  list 
of  publications  for  sale  by  superintendent  of  docu¬ 
ments.  25  p.  May,  1921.  ( Price  List  58,  8th  ed.) . 
Moltke,  Helmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Count  von 

Whitton,  Frederick  Ernest.  Moltke.  New  York: 
Holt.  6  p.  bibl.  O.  $3.50  n.  (Makers  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century) . 

Numismatics 

Brett,  Agnes  Baldwin.  Five  Roman  gold  medal¬ 
lions  or  multiple  solidi  of  the  late  empire.  New 
York:  The  American  Numismatic  Society.  5  p.  bibl. 
S.  $1.50  (Numismatic  notes  and  monographs). 

Oil  Industry 

Burroughs,  E.  H.,  comp.  Recent  articles  on 
petroleum  and  allied  substances.  Washington,  D. 
C.:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  18  p.  August,  1921.  (Re¬ 
ports  of  investigations,  serial  no.  2271) . 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  bib¬ 
liographies  on  petroleum.  8  typew.  p.  March  11, 

1921.  90  c.  (Obtained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.) . 


See  also  Mines  and  Mining;  Petroleum 
Periodicals 

United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov¬ 
ernment  periodicals.  7  p.  May,  1921.  ( Price  List  36, 
12th  ed.). 

Petroleum — Law 

Thompson,  Joseph  Wesley.  Petroleum  laws  of  all 
America;  [including  the  several  oil-producing  states, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America].  Washington,  D.  C.:  Govt.  Prtg. 
Off.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  (Dept,  of  the  Interior;  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  bull.  206). 

See  also  Oil  Industry 

Philippine  Islands — Folklore.  See  Folklore,  Fili¬ 

pino 

Philosophy.  See  Value 
Prices 

Retail  price  fluctuations.  International  Labour  Re¬ 
view.  July,  1921.  p.  116-133.  Bibl. 

Production 

Lipson,  E.  Increased  production.  London:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  Bibl.  2  s.  6  d.  (World  of  to 
day,  no.  11). 

Prophets.  See  Bible — Prophecies 
Roads 

United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Roads:  list  of  publications  for  sale  by  superintendent 
of  documents.  6  p.  June,  1921.  (Price  List  45,  11th 
ed.) . 

Rome — Antiquities.  See  Numismatics 

Rural  Schools 

Ontario.  Department  of  Education.  Consolidation 
of  rural  schools.  Bibl. 

Scandinavia — Commerce.  See  Foreign  Trade 

School  Grounds 

Coker,  W.  C.,  and  Eleanor  Hoffman.  Design  and 
improvement  of  school  grounds.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. : 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1  p.  bibl.  O.  pap. 
(Bureau  of  extension  bull.,  special  ser.  no.  1). 
School  Lunches.  See  Cooking 
Sewage  Disposal 

Porter,  J.  Edward.  The  activated  sludge  process 
of  sewage  treatment;  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
2nd  ed.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  General  Filtration  Co., 
Inc.  117  p.  pap.  $1. 

Shipping 

Salter,  J.  A.  Allied  shipping  control:  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  international  administration.  London:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  Bibl.  10  s.  6  d.  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Division  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  history:  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  world  war.  (British  ser.). 

South  Dakota — Birds.  See  Birds — South  Dakota 

Unemployment 

Thompson,  Laura  A.,  comp.  Recent  literature  on 
unemployment  with  particular  reference  to  causes 
and  remedies.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  Library.  35  mim.  p.  September  24,  1921. 
United  States — Commerce.  See  Foreign  Trade 
United  States — History 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan.  Recent  history  of  the 
United  States.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  Bibl.  notes. 
O.  $5  n. 

Value 

Prall,  David  Wight.  A  study  in  the  theory  of 
value.  Berkeley,  Cal.:  University  of  California.  6  p. 
bibl.  O.  pap.  $1.25  (Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.  in  philosophy, 
v.  3,  no.  2). 

Wool  Industry 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  List  ot  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  present  condition  of  the  wool  trade  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  7  typew.  p.  March  11, 
1921.  80  c.  (Obtained  only  thru  P.  A.  I.  S.). 
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K.SLvvm  •>  raoio  tasyztns 

A  practical  help  to  Teachers  of  Design  in  all 
public  schools  and  colleges.  Price,  One  Year, 
$5.00;  Single  Copy,  50c.;  Sample  Copy,  20c. 

KERAMIC  STUDIO  PUB.  CO. 

543  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


G.  Stecfiert  Go.,  GJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


Jobn  Norton's  iBooftsfoop 

No.  1  DUKE  ST.,  BRIGHTON,  ENG. 

Issues  frequent  catalogues  (postfree  on  request)  of  books 

Sar?,  C&uruma,  lUasnmr  &  HHiareUatwoufl 

Usually  including:  a  selection  at 

2  BOB  -  A  -  NOB  (Anglice  50c  per  volume) 

A  list  of  your  Special  wants  always  welcome 


Publications  of  the 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1198  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Story  of  Brick— An  illustrated  booklet  giving  a 
history  of  brick  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Face  Brick  as  an  esthetic,  durable  and  economical 
home-building  material.  Sent  free. 

The  Home  of  Beauty— A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  small 
two-story  houses  in  a  wide  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  with  practical,  convenient  interior  arrange¬ 
ments.  Price  50  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Face  Brick  Construction— A  116-page,  prac¬ 
tical,  non-technical  manual  of  face  brick  construction, 
with  30  four  to  eight-room  houses,  of  interest  alike  to 
professional  builder  and  home-builder.  Price  $1.00. 

Any  of  the  above  will,  upon  request, 
be  sent  to  libraries  without  charge. 

DAY’S 

FOR  CLEAN  AND  SOUND  SECOND-HAND  COPIES 
(Surplus  Library,  New  Remainders,  Etc.)  OF  ENGLISH 
WORKS  OF  TRAVEL,  BIOGRAPHY,  SPORT,  FIC¬ 
TION,  Etc. 

SALE  LISTS  giving  year  of  publication,  published 
and  reduced  prices  of  the  books  offered  ARE  ISSUED 
MONTHLY  and  may  be  had  regularly  Post  Free. 

SCARCE  BOOKS  SOUGHT  FOR 
PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  WANTS  LISTS 

DAY’S  LIBRARY  LTD 

(The  British  Library  1740) 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLERS 
96  Mount  Street,  London  W 1 .  England 


- DO  YOU  READ - 

THE  STEPLADDER?  It’s  a  little  journal  of  bookly 
ascent,  published  by  The  Bookfellows  and  sent  to 
members  each  month.  Pungent  bookly  comment  of  an 
unusual  type.  Ask  for  a  sample  copy.  One  dollar 
per  year. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour,  Clerk, 

THE  ORDER  OF  BOOKFELLOWS 
4917  Blackstone  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois  J 


ALFRED  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 

S.  W.  Cor.  13th  &  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Job  and  Library  Binding 
HAND  WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


FOR  SALE 

Library  Journal  Bound  Volumes,  27 — 39 
inclusive.  In  first  class  condition.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address :  C.  Bacon,  SO  Lexington  St. , 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  ^°o?.,vneryst- 


International  Antiquariat  (Menno  Hertzberger) 

364  Singel.  AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

BOOKS — Old  and  Modern — supplied  to  Public  Libraries 
and  Institutions. 

DEALERS  in  early  printed  books,  scientific  books,  etc. 
Catalogues  issued  regularly. 
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Twice-a-month 


Tke  Bookmans  J  ournal 

AND  PRINT  COLLECTOR 


EDITED  BY  WILFRED  PARTINGTON 

A  monthly  illustrated  magazine  of  literature  relating  to  rare  books  and 
prints.  Issued  jointly  in  London  by  the  Bookman’s  Journal  Company,  and 
in  New  Yoxk  by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 


Contents  of  tke  Octoker  Numker 

1.  Chapters  from  my  Reminiscences:  Meredith 

Clement  K.  Shorter 

2.  Gold-Tooled  Bookbinding  in  England.  Cyril  Davenport 

3.  Adieu  (Poem) . Walter  De  la  Mare 

4.  The  World  and  the  Artist  .  .  .  John  Drinkivater 

5.  Mystery  of  the  Roger  Bacon  Cipher  Manuscript 

Herbert  Garland 

6.  James  McBey,  A  Master  Etcher.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman 

Reviews — Books  in  the  Salesroom — Notes  on  Prints — 
Men  and  Matters,  etc.,  etc. 


Single  numbers  50  cents  each,  subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  orders  for  public  libraries  will  be  started  with  the 
October  issue,  which  is  No.  1  of  Vol.  5.  The  earlier  volumes  were  issued 
as  a  weekly  paper  and  cannot  now  be  supplied. 

* 

Order  thru  your  agent  or  direct  from  the  publishers 

R.  R.  BOWKER  COMPANY 

62  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


